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“¢wWhate’er may be our humble lot, 
By foes denounced—by friends forgot— 


Thine is our seul—our sigh and smile— 
Gem of the Ocean—Levely Emerald Isle.” 





PUTBADMBPUA, APBUL 89, 199i. 





THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


The reign and death of Tuathal. The accession of Dermod to 


the throne. His reign and death. 


The history given to us of Tuathal, like that of his 
two immediate predecessors, is extremely scanty and 
barren of events. It is involved in impenetrable ob- 
scurity. We may observe, that historical notes and 
genealogical registers had, at this juncture, little of in- 
terest, and less of novelty, to recommend them to the 
literary world; for theological inquiries had owen so 
wide a field for the speculations of the learned, that they 

an to spurn that narrow compass ef science to 
which they had been confined during the long twilight 
of paganism, and to this, as well as to the cause which 
we have already assigned, we must impute the histo- 
rical dearth which impoverishes our annals during the 
early ages of Christianity. 

The princes Fergus and Daniel, the sons of king 
Murtough, waged war at this time, by, we presume, 
the consent of the present monarch, on the Connacians, 
and, in a great battle which they gained at Sligo, they 
sueceeded in killing the king of Connaught and his 
principal rals. We are likewise told that Earca, 
the son of the monarch Olioll, invaded Leinster at this 

iod, and that, ina battle fought near Wexford, which 
myer he was killed by the hand of the Leinster king. 
The crown of Connaught became now the -prize of 
competition between Cealach, the son of the late king, 
who had, during his father’s reign, devoted himself to a 
monastic life, under the holy abbot Ciaran, and Guare, 
the son of Coleman, king of North Munster. But no 
sooner had Ceaslach heard, in his cell, of Guare’s as- 


sumption of 1 power, than he abstracted himself 
from devotional piety, and gave way to the strong im- 
pulses of, jealousy and ambition. He immediately di- 


vested himéelf of the humble habit of a monk, and sum- 
moned all his clans to attend his standard; nor were 
the partizans of his house slow in testifying their de- 
terminatiomto support its,.dignity; so that he soon 





found himself at the head of a numerous and devoted 
party. But before his measures were sufficiently or- 
ganized, the holy Ciaran sent to him, expressing the 
strongest indignation at his impiety, and threatening 
to pursue him with the invocated vengeance of heaven, 
if he did not immediately return to his cell. Ceallagh, 
who had long cherished the sweets of retirement, and 
enjoyed the secret raptures of religious impressions, 
had now to struggle between the contending emotions 
of nature and grace; of pride and humility; of am- 
bition and religion. The cause of virtue, however, 
proved triumphant, and the repenting Ceallach once 
more threw away the royal robes, assumed the mo- 
nastic habit, and returned to his cell, where he pros- 
trated himself before the indignant abbot, and humbly 
implored his forgiveness. 

The sincerity of the prince’s sorrow softened the ab- 
bot to compassion ; he gave him his blessing and _par- 
don; but, at the same time, prophesied that his crime 
could only be expiated by his suffering a violent death. 
The prediction was verified by the event. Tuathal 
was assassinated by Maol-mor, who was instigated to 
the atrocious deed by Dermot, the succeeding monarch, 
A. D. 539, in the twelfth year of his reign. The san- 
nage villain received the.just reward of his crime ; 
or, when he waited on Dermod for the price of his 
diabolical deed, the latter caused his guards to seize 
him, and put him to a torturing death. Tuathal go- 
verned the nation with justice, clemency, and impar- 
tiality, during his short reign. 

Contemporary with this prince were Cormoc, king of 
Leinster, Deman, king of Ulster, Guare, king of Con- 
naught, Forranan, king of Thomand; and Fingin, the 
son of Aodh-dubh, of the Eugenian race, and ancestor 
of the Scept of the O’Sullivans, was king of South 
Munster. 

Dermond, whe so cruelly doomed his predecessor to 
assassination, was the son of Fergus Kerbal, who was 
the grandson of Connell, of the dynasty of Nial the 
Great, was elected monarch by the national estates. 
At his coronation he assumed the title of Monarch of 
Scotia Major and Scotia Minor by the appointment of 
God, In the year 541 a desperate battle was fought 
in the county of Cork, between the Lagenians and the 
Claud Breogan, with great slaughter on both sides. 
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238 History of Ireland. 


Such, as we have frequently observed in the course 
of this history, was the romantic passion of the Mile- 
sians for military fame, that the most trifling cause often 
induced the different septs to appoint a time and place 
to determine their matter of quarrel by force of arms. 
The day of battle was sometimes deferred to a period 
of six months, while the parties met in the interim, and 
transacted business as usual, in the most friendly man- 
ner. ‘Ihe glory and honour of victory, and not the 
spoils of war, were alone* aimed at by the chivalric 
combatants. 

The estates of the kingdom were, at this era, 549, 
convened at Tara, by the present monarch, Dermod. 
In our history of the reign of Ollamh-Fadhla, we have 
detailed the ceremonies and observances. which every 
prince and peer had to conform to, during the session 
of the national convention. One of the laws, enacted 
for the regulation of that senatorial institution, adjudged 
death to any person who would have the criminal te- 
merity of striking another during the sittings of the 
representatives. For the first time the law was now 
violated by Cuarnane Mac Aodh, a prince of Con- 
naught. This fiery youth, provoked by the insolent lan- 
guage of one of the representatives, struck him with his 

ttle-axe, and killed him on the spot. Aware of the 
punishment due to the crime, and of the danger to 
which he had exposed himself, he immediately fled, for 
sanctuary, to Fergus and Daniel, the sons of Murtough, 
and besought their protection; but these princes, though 
willing to protect their cousin, quickly foresaw that, if 
they attempted to shelter him, they would only draw 
down the vengeance of the monarch on their head. 
But feeling compassion for his situation, they enabled 
him to escape to the monastery of St. Columb Kille, 
at Derry. The royal abbot, sympathising in the 
distress of the fugitive, readily gave him an asylum. 
Dermond, however, denying the right assumed by the 
saint, of affording sanctuary to fugitives who fled from 
justice, caused a strong body of guards to drag Mac 
Aodh from the altar, and put him to death. 

St. Columb, highly incensed at the affront put upon 
himself and his brethren, stirred up his kinsmen, the 
northern Hy Nials, and his cousins, F ergus and Daniel, 
by whose assistance, at the head of a mighty army, he 
attacked the monarch, defeated him in the most signal 
manner, and compelled him to retreat, in disorder, with 
his shattered bands, to Tara. Though Dermond had 
involved himself in this unsuccessful war, by endea- 
vouring to give strength and efficacy to the laws, in 
exercising an act, if not of moral, at least of legal jus- 
tice on one of his subjects, we find him, shortly aiter, 
implicated in another, through the same cause. 

Guare, king of Connaught, having deprived a reli- 
gious woman of a cow, which was her only support, 
she, in consequence, made her complaint to the supreme 
sovereign, who inmediately marched, with his facil, 
to the frontiers of Connaught, to punish the despotic 
Guare for his injustice. Having reached the Shannon, 
he found the Connacian army strongly posted on the 
opposite'side; but, fearless of danger, and borne away 
by his impetuous valour, he plunged into the tide, and 
made good his landing, in spite of all the efforts of the 
enemy. A fierce battle ensued, in which the Conna- 
cians were totally defeated. Guare, however, made 

his retreat, and drew up his forces, the next day, 
in order of battle; but, in a council of war, he was 
persuaded by his officers to submit to the monarch. 


Dermod, after receiving the sword of his fallen ene- 
my, treated him with every insult and indignity, in a 
degrading manner that shewed the littleness of a vin- 
dictive mind. “ He commanded him,” says O’Halloran, 
“to lie on his back. He then placed one of his feet 
upon his breast, and thrust the point of his sword into 
his mouth, and then compelled him to express his sor- 
row for his disloyalty, and to swear fidelity and obe- 
dience to him during the residue of his life.” 

The cause of this, like the causes assigned for -the 
preceding wars, savours strongly of the fabulous. To 
suppose that Guare, who is so highly panegyrised by 
our historians, for his-nobleness of mind and generosity 
of disposition, would deprive an indigent woman of her 
cow, is, in our opinion, very incredible. Another story, 
thrown out of the loom of fiction by some adulating 
poet, who wove it merely to place the justice of the 
monarch in a more luminous point of view, is told by 
Keating and O’Halloran. 

But let us translate Dr. Keating’s version of this 
poetic creation: 

“ Prince Breasal, at this time, invited his father, the 
monarch, and the principal nobility then at Tara, toa 
banquet at his palace at Kells, in the county of Meath. 
To enrich this feast with every luxury, the prince was 
assiduous in providing prime joints of meat from all 

ts of the kingdom. His purveyors, however, sought 
in vain, amongst his numerous herds of oxen, for a beef 
of such extraordinary size and fatness as would come 
up to the beau ideal of the prince. But, as he was ex- 
pressing his regret at their inability to procure a steer 
of such a description as he wanted, one of his servants 
told him that a recluse widow, in the neighbourhood, 
had in her possession the largest and fattest beast in the 
country. The prince, rejoiced at the information, in- 
stantly despatched one of his stewards to the widow te 
purchase the beef; but she, on being applied to, reso- 
lutely refused to sell it at any price; and although he 
even offered seven fat heifers and a bull in exchange, she 
still inexorably adhered to her determination of not 
parting with her ox. Breasal, indignant at her con- 
duct, ordered a party of his soldiers to bring to him the 
steer, which they did, in despite of the cries and en- 
treaties of the poor widow. It was cooked and served 
up at the banquet. The king and all the other guests 
of the prince expressed their admiration of the excel- 
lence of the beef; but the entertainment was scarcely 
over, when the weeping widow threw herself at the 
monarch’s feet, and demanded justice and satisfaction 
for the spoliation of her property. Her piteous story 
inflamed the indignation of Dermod against the prince, 
his son, to the highest pitch of passion, so that in the 
vehemence of his choler, he ordered the unfortunate 
Breasal to instant death, without allowing himself to 
institute an inquiry into the merits of the case, or to 
hearken to the expostulation of the interceding no- 
bles.” 
Thus we give the tale, for so we think it is, literally 
as we found it in the Irish of Keating, without attach- 
ing the slightest credit to its pretended authenticity. 

he restless and ambitious Guare, king of Connaught, 
had scarcely made peace with the monarch, when he 
directed his arms against the king of Munster, to reco- 
ver the territories which had been wrested from his an- 
cestor by Luigh Liamb-Dearg, in the fourth century. 
The king of Munster, who was aware of the in 





invasion, met Guare at Cnoc Aine, (the hill of birds,) 
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im the county of Limerick, where Guare sustained a 
devisive defeat. So signal was the overthrow, that but 
few of his soldiers escaped from the field of battle. 
‘There were six princes, as well as the noblest chiefs of 
Connaught amongst the slain. 

Dermod, in the twentieth year of his reign, to avenge, 
it is said, an insult offered to his ambassador, at the 
court of Ulster, invaded that province in the year 558 
of the christian era. In his progress to Armagh he 
devastated the country, and drove the Ultonians in con- 
sternation before him, to the borders of the county of 
Antrim. The Ultonians, however, under their king, 
Aoudb Dubh, resolving to stop the career of the enemy, 
posted themselves in a narrow defile in the mountains, 
where they resolved to conquer or die. Dermod, count- 
ing on the valvur of his soldiers and the enthusiasm that 
anmnated them, put himself at their head and charged, 
‘with the intention of forcing the pass. But, notwith- 
standing the impetuosity of the assailants, the Ulto- 
nians stood like a wall of brass. In the fury of the 
contest the monarch and the king of Ulster fought hand 
to hand, with the most determined bravery, and, after 
contending for an hour, like enraged giants, Dermod 
fell pierced with wounds. The royal army seeing the 
national standard lowered, which was the signal of the 
daath of the monarch, began to retreat, having pre- 
viously recovered the body of Dermod, which they 
carried with them to the church of Cluan Mac Noise; 
on the banks of the Boyne, where it was interred with 
funeral honours. The Ultonians were too much dis- 
abled to follow the retreating army. 

O’Duvegan, a genealogical writer of the seventh cen- 
tury, coucludes his eulogium on Dermod in the fol- 
lowing words :—“ Of all the Irish kings, this was the 
greatest, the most excellent, the most powerful, and 
the most experienced legislator.” This picture has, 
indeed too much of the glaring colours of poetic hy- 
perbole 

The contemporaries of Dermod were Finghin O’Sul- 
fivan and Faibhe O’Connell, kings of South and North 
Munster ; Fergus Mac Rosa, king of Connaught ; Dim- 
han, king of Ulster; Comgall, the tributary king of the 
Albanian Scots; and Carbre, king of Leinster. 





CAPTAIN BEECHY’S VOYAGE TO BEHRING’S 
STRAIT. 


Captain Beschy's Narrative of a Voyage to the Paciffe and Behring’s Strait. to. 

Pp. 748. London. 1831. Colburn and Bentley. 

‘The perusal of this volume throughout has afforded us un- 
mingled pleasure, ‘The story is so well told, and the informa- 
tion :s of so interesting a nature, that it is like proceeding along 
an agreeable path, with something at every turn to stop at and 
admire. But the more our gratification has been increased, 
we have felt the more our want of power to do justice to the 
highly-gifted author’s narrative. ‘he more perfect his pic- 
tures are, the less do we find ourselves competent to reduce 
them within our miniature size ; the more finished his descrip- 
tions, the less will they bear to be broken into insulated frag- 
— We must, ae after all, be satisfied with per- 
‘orming a very imperfect duty towards a volume of very supe- 
om ing 2. pe y y Supe 

With his eode of instructions in his “locker,” our gallant 
and intelligent captain sailed from Spithead on the 19th of 
May, 1825, in the Blossom, of twenty-six, but mounting six- 
teen guns carefully fitted out for the voyage, and with a com- 
plement of 110 persons ; the object to meet Captain Parry or 
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Captain Franklin in Behring’s Strait, should the naval expedi- 
tion of the former, or the land expedition of the latter, succeed 
in reaching that outlet to the Pacific. And-as the Blossom in 
her route would traverse a portion of the globe hitherto little 
examined, her commander was directed to explore and survey 
these parts, with the view to the furtherance of navigation 
and general science ; the task could not have been intrusted to 
abler hands, 

With such a trip before us, our first tack is to double Cape 
Horn. Quitting the coast of Chili, the island of Sala-y-Gomez 
was inspected through the glasses, and the ship bore away for 
Easter Island. 

‘‘As the boats approached, the anxiety of the natives was 
manifested. by shouts, which overpowered the voices of the 
officers ; and our boats, before they gained the beach, wete 
surrounded by hundreds of swimmers, clinging to the gunwale, 
the stern, and the rudder, until they became unmanageable. 
They all appeared to be friendly disposed, and none came 
empty-handed. Bananas, yams, potatoes, sugar-cane, nets, 
idols, &c. were offered for sale, and some were even thrown into 
the boat, leaving their visitors to make what return they chose. 
Among the swimmers there were a great many females, who 
wer? equally or more anxious to get into the boats than the 
men, and made use of every persuasion to induce the crew to 
admit them. But to have acceded to their entreaties would 
have encumbered the party, and subjected them to depreda- 
ions. As it was, tlie boats were so weighed down by persons 
clinging to them, that for personal safety the crew were com- 
pelled to have recourse to sticks to keep them off, at which 
none of the natives took offence, but regained their position 
the instant the attention of the persons in the boat was called 
to some otherobject. Just within the gunwalethere were many 
small things which were highly prized among the swimmers ; 
and the boats being brought low in the water by the crowd 
hanging to them, many of these articles were stolen, notwith- 
standing the most vigilant attention on the part of the crew, 
who had no means of recovering them, the marauders darting 
into the water, and diving the moment they committed the 
heft. ‘The women were no less active in these piracies than 
the men ; for if they were not the actual plunderers, they pro- 
cured the opportunity for others, by engrossing the attention 
of the seamen, by their caresses and ludicrous gestures. In 
proceeding to the landing-place the boats had to pass a small 
isolated rock which rose several feet above the water. As 
many females as could possibly find room crowded upon this 
eminence, pressing together so closely, that the rock appeared 
to be a mass of living beings. Of these Nereids three or four 
would shoot off at a time into the water, and swim with the 
expertness of fish to the boats to try their influence on their 
visitors. One of them, a very young girl, and less accustomed 
to the water than her companions, was taken upon the shoul- 
ders of an elderly man conjectured to be her father, and was, 
by him, recommended to the attention of one of the officers, 
who, in compassion, allowed her a seat in his boat. She was 
young and exceedingly pretty ; her features were small and 
well made, her eyes dark, and her hair black, long and flowing ; 
her colour, deep brunette. She was tattooed in arches upon 
the forehead, and, like the greater part of her countrywomen, 
from the waist downward to the knee in narrow compact blue 
lines, which at a short distance had the appearance of breeches. 
Her only covering was a small triangular maro, made of grass 
and rushes: but this diminutive screen not agreeing with he 
ideas of propriety in the novel situation in which she found 
herself, she remedied the defect by unceremoniously appropri- 
ating to that use a part of one of the officer’s apparel, and then 
commenced a song not altogether inharmonious. Far from 
being jealous of her situation, she aided all her countrywomen 
who aspired to the same seat of honour with herself, by drag- 
ging them out of the water by the hair of the head; bat, un- 
kind as it might appear to interfere to prevent this, it was ne- 
cessary to do so, or the boats would have been filled and un- 
manageable. As our party passed, the assemblage of females 
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on the rock commenced a song similar to that chatinted by the 
lady in the boat; and accompanied it by extending their arms 
over their heads, beating their breasts, and performing a variety 
of gestures, which showed that our visits were acceptable, at 
least to that part of the community. When the boats were 
within a wading distance of the shore, they were closely en- 
compassed by the natives; each bringing something in his 
hand, however small, and almost every one importuning for 
an equivalent in return, All those in the water were naked, 
ahd only here and there, on the shore, a thin cloak of the 
native cloth was tobe seen. Some had their faces painted 
black, some red; others black and white, or red and white, in 
the ludicrous manner practised by our clowns; and two de- 
mon-like monsters were painted entirely black. 

«It is not easy to imagine the picture that was presented 
by this motley crowd, unrestrained by any authority or con- 
sideration for their visiters, all hallooing to the extent of their 
lungs, and pressing upon the boats with all sorts of grimaces 
and gestures. It was found impossible to land where it wa, 
at first intended: the boats, therefore, rowed a little to the 
northward, followed by the multitude, and there effected a 
disembarkation, aided by some of the natives, who helped 
the party over the rocks with one hand, while they picked 
their pockets with the other. It was ne easy matter to pen- 
etrate the dense multitude, and much less practicable to pur- 
sue a thief through the laybrinth of figures that thronged 
around. ‘I'he articles stolen were consequently as irretriev- 
ably lost here, as they were before in the hands of the divers, 
It is extremely difficult on such occasions to decide which is 
the best line of conduct to adopt, whether to follow Captain 
Cook’s rigid maxim of never permitting a theft, when clearly 
ascertained, to go unpunished ; or to act as Perouse did with 
the inhabitants of Easter Island, and suffer every thing to be 
stolea without resistance or remonstrance. Perhaps the happy 
medium of shutting the eyes to those it is not necessary to 
observe, and punishing severely such as it is imperative to 
notice, will prove the wisest policy. Among the foremost of 
the crowd were tw Men, crowned with pelican’s feathers, 
who, if they were not chiefs, assumed a degree of authority, 
and with the two demons above mentioned attempted to clear 
the way by striking at the feet of the mob; careful, however, 
so to direct their blows, that they should not take effect, 
Without their assistance, it would have been almost impossih 
ble to land: the mob cared very little for threats: a musket 
presented at them, had no effect beyond the moment it was 
levelled, and - was less efficacious than some water thrown 
upon the bystanders by those persons who wished to forward 
the views of our party. The gentleman who disembarked 
first, and from that circumstance probably was considered a 
personof distinction, was escorted to the top of the bank and 
seated upon a large block of lava, which was the prescribed 
limit to the party’s advance, An endeavour was then made 
to form a ring about him; but it was very diffieuJt, on account 
of the islanders crowding to the place, all in expectation of 
receiving something. ‘The ae aes were impatient, noisy, 
and urgent; they presented their bags, which they had eare- 
fully emptied for the purpose, and signified their desire that 
they should be filled; they practised every artifice, and stole 
what they could, in the most careless and open manner : 
some went even farther, and accompanied their demands by 
threats. About this time one of the natives, probably a chief, 
with a cloak and head-dress of feathers, was observed from the 
ship hastening from the huts to the landing-place, attended by 
several persons with short clubs. ‘I'his hostile appearance, 
followed by the blowing of the conch-shell, a sound which 
Wook observes he never knew to portend good, kept our glas- 
ses for a while riveted to the spot. To this chief it is sup- 
»osed, for it was impossible to distinguish amongst the crowd, 

fr. Peard made a handsome present,’ with which he was 
very well pleased, and no apprehension of hostilities was en- 
jertained. It happened, however, that the presents were ex- 
pended, and this officer was returning-to the boat for a fresh 
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supply, when the natives, probably mistaking his intentions, 
became cxceedingly clamorous; and the confusion was fur- 
ther increased by 2 mar.se endeavouring to regain his ca 
which had been snatched from his head. ‘The natives took 
advantage of the confusion, and redoubled their endeavours to 
pilfer, which our party were at last obliged to repel by threats, 
and sometimes by force, At length they became so audacious, 
that there was no longer any doubt of their intentions, or that 
a system of open plunder had commenced ; which with the 
appearance of clubs and sticks, and the departure of the wo- 
men, indueed Mr. Peard, very judiciously, to order his party 
into the boats. ‘This seemed to be the signal for an assault, 
‘The chief who had received the present, threw a large stone, 
which struck Mr. Peard forcibly upon the back, and was im- 
mediately followed by a shower of missiles which darkened 
the air. ‘The natives, in the water and about the boats, in- 
stantly withdrew to their comrades, who had run behind a 
bank out of the reach of the muskets; which former expe- 
rience alone could have taught them to fear, for none had yet 
been fired by us. ‘The stones, each of which weighed about 
a pound, fell ineredibly thick, and with such precision, that 
several of the seamen were knocked down under the thwarts 
of the boat; and every person was more or less wounded, 
except the female to whom Lieutenant Wainwright had given 
protection, who, as if aware of the skilfulness of her country- 
men, sat unconcerned upon the gunwale, until one of the 
officers, with more consideration for her safety than she her- 
self possessed, pushed her overboard, and she swam ashore, 
A blank cartridge was at first fired over the heads of the 
crowd; but forbearance, which with savages is generally 
mistaken for cowardice or inability, only augmented their 
fury. ‘The showers of stones were, if possible, increased ; 
until the personal safety of all, rendered it necessary to re- 
sort to severe measures. ‘The chief, still urging the islanders 
on, very deservedly, and perhaps fortunately, fell a victim to 
the first shot that was fired in defence. ‘Terrified by this 
example, the natives kept closer under their bulwark; and 
though they continued to throw stones, and oceasioned con- 
siderable difficulty in extricating the boats, their attacks were 
not so effectual as before, nor sufficient to prevent the embar- 
kation of the crew, all of whom were got on board. Several 
dangerous contusions were received in the affair; but fortu- 
nately no lives were lost on our part: and it was the opinion 
of the officer commanding the party, that the treacherous chief 
was the only victim on that of the islanders, though some of 
the officers thought they observed another man fall. Consid- 
ering the manner in which the party were surrounded, and 
the imminent risk to which they were exposed, it.is extraor- 
dinary that so few of the natives suffered; and the greatest 
credit is due to the officers and crews of both boats for their 
forbearance on the occasion. After this unfortunate and un- 
expected termination to our interview, I determined upon 
quitting the island ; as nothing of importance was to be gained 
by remaining, which could be put in competition with the 
probable loss of lives that might attend an attempt at reconci- 
liation. ‘Tke disappointment it occasioned was great to us, 
who had promised ourselves much novelty and enjoyment ; 
but the loss to the public is trifling, as the island has been 
very well described by Roggewein, Cook, Perouse, Kotze- 
bue, and others; and the people appeared, in all material 
points, the same now as these authors have painted them.” 

Captain Beechy attributes the hostile disposition ofthe na- 
tives, and the unfortunate consequences, to the visits of un- 
principled masters of trading vessels, whose conduct has been 
such as to inspire the people with jealousy and hatred. 

After visiting Ducie and some other islands, the Blossom 
arrived at Pitcairn Island. Here old Adams, in-his sixty fifth 
year, immediately came on board. “He was,’’ we are told, 
and it is corroborated by an interesting engraving of him, “un- 
usually strong and active for his age, notwithstanding the in- 
convenience of considerable corpulency. He was dressed in 
a sailor’s shirt.and trousers, and a low crowned hat, which he 
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iistinctivefy held in his hand, until desired to putiton. He 
still retained his sailor’s gait, doffing his hat and smoothing 
down his bald forehead, whenever he was addressed by the 
officers. It was the first time he had been on doard a ship 
of war since the mutiny, and his mind naturally reverted to 
scenes that could not fai to produce a temporary embarrass- 
ment, heightened, perhaps, by the familiarity with which he 
found himself addressed by persons of a class with those whom 
he had been accustomed to obey. Apprehension for his safety 
formed no part of his thoughts ; he had received too many de- 
moustrations of the good feelings that existed towards him, 
both on the part of the Britis: government and: of individuals, 
to entertain any alarm on that head : and as every person en- 
deavoured to set his mind at rest he very soon made himself 
at home.” 

The writer acknowledges the arrival of tools, clothing, and 
other articles, by the Seringapatam, the Hon. Capt. Walde- 
grave, and sends the thanks of the islanders to government 
for these welcome supplies. He then mentions a report that 
had reached them from Mr. Nott, a missionary, of its being 
the intention of the Admiralty to send a ship to convey them 
to Otaheite, or some of the Friendly Islands. This, we had 
heard, was intended a year or two ago, but we presume the 
plan has been abandoned ; and we rejoice at it, for the writer 
adds; ‘the natives are all satisfied at present with their little 
island, and do not desire to leave it.”* Adams, he relates, 
died on the 5th of March, 1829, afer a short illness ; and his 
wife survived him but a few months, ‘The writer expresses 
the gratitude of himself and the rest for the kindness experi- 
enced from the Blossom, and for the remembrance of their 
wants, which led to the shipment in the Seringapatam. 
Since the death of Adams, he and another young man who 
had stopped there, officiated in the performanee of religious 
duties, and in the mstruetion of the children. George Adams 
had married Polly Young, and had two sons; Sarah Christian 
was the wife of George Nobbs (the young mar above alluded 
to,) while Robert and Edward Yotng, and Mary Christian, 
were yet unmarried. The inhabitants were all in good health. 
With this slight episode, we resume our review ; and we are 
sorry we canttot extract Adam’s account of the mutiny in the 
and Neptune's bark was soon found to be far more efficacious 


* Captain B., however, says, at the period he was there; “Some books 
of travels which were left from time to time on the island, and the ac- 
counts they had heard of foreign countries from their visitors, has created 
in the islanders a strong desire to leave it. ‘The idea of passing all their 
days upon an island only two miles long, without seeing any thing of the 
world, or, what was a stronger argument, without doing any good in it, 
had with several of them been deeply considered. But family ties, and 
an ardent affection for each other, and for their native soil had always m- 
terposed to prevent their going away singly.” He adds; “Geor 
Adams, having no wife to detain him, but, on the contrary, reasons 
wishing to employ his thoughts on subjects foreign to his home, was very 
anxions to embark in the Blossom; and I would have aeceded to his 
wishes, had not his mother wept bitterly at the idea of parting frem him, 
and imposed terms touching his return to the island fe which I could not 
accede. It was a sore disappointment to poor rge, whose case forms 
a striking instance of the rigid manner in which these islanders observe 
their word. Wives ypon Pitcairn’s Islatid, it may be imagined, are very 
scarce, as the same restrictions with regard to relationship exists as im 
England. George, in his- early days, had fallen in love with Polly Young, 
a girl a little older than himself; but Polly, probably at that time liking 
some one else, and being’ at the age when yeung ladies’ expectations are 
at the highest, had incautiously said, she never would give her hand to 
George Adams. He nevertheless indulged a that she would one 
day relent; and to this end was unremitting in his endeavours to please 
her. In this expectation he was aot mistaken ; his constancy and atten- 
tions, and, as he grew into hood, his hand form, which Georce 
took every opportunity of throwing into the most becoming attitudes be- 
fore her, softened Polly’s heart into regard for him, and had nothing passed 
before, she would willingly have given him her hand. But the vow of 
her youth was not to be got over, and the love-sick couple on 
from day to day, victims to the folly of early resolutions. e weighty 
case was preferred for our consideration ; and the fears of the were 
in some measure relieved by the result, which was, that it be mnch 








better to marry than to continue unhappy, in consequence of a hasty de- 
however, be prevailed on to 
married.” ; 


was matured ; not, 
to your decision, and we Jeft them un- 
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Bounty. The description of the natives is also exrremely in- 
teresting. At Gambier Island the natives were very trouble- 
some and thievish ; and Capt. 3. relates : 

I determined, since the main deck was cleared, that it should 
be kept se, and placed a marine at each of the ladders; but as 
the natives tried every method to elude their vigilance, the 
sentinels had an arduous task to perform ; ani disturbanees 
must inevitably have arisen in the execution of their orders; 
had it not beer for our Newfoundland dog. It fortunately 
happened that this animal had taken a dislike to our visiters ; 
and the deck being cleared, he instinctively hid himself at 
the foot of the jadder, and in conjunction with the little terrier, 
who did not forget his perilous hug on the day before, most 
effectually accomplished our wishes. The natives, who had 
never seen a dog before, were in the greatest terror of them ; 
than the point of a sentry’s bayonet, and much less likely to 
lead to serious disturbances. Besides, his activity cleared the 
whole of the main deck at once, and supplied the place of aut 
the sentinels. ‘Fhe fiatives applied the name of noa to him, 
—a word which the Otaheitan language properly signifies a 
hog. But it may be observed, that soa is applied equally toa 
bull or to a horse, whieh they call noa-arar-TaaTa, (literally, 
man carrying pig,) ot to all foreign quadrupeds.” ‘The nae 
tives here were also very hostile. 
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The following spirited sketch from the elegant pen of 

1eHARD Suneit, Esq. is full of the beauty and energy 
that so eminently characterize the glowing style of that 
eloquent gentleman. He has recently written a book 
entitled “ Sketches of the Irish Priesthood,” which must 
prove a valuable acquisition to the historian .and topo- 
grapher of ireland, while it will kindle another brilliant 
star in the horizon of his literary fame. From this work, 
which is likely to beeome as popular as the Martyrs 
of Chateaubriand, we shall give many extracts, in illus- 
tration of our topographies. 

The scene r. Sheil’s sketch, Giendalogh (the 
vale of the two lakes) has been consecrated to immor- 
tality in the melodies of our incomparable lyrist, Txo- 
mas Moore. Glendalogh, the ruined Palmyra of Ire- 
land, was once a regal and episcopal city, as its moulder- 
ing monuments sufficiently proclaim. It is twenty miles 
S. W. from Dublin, in the midst of the romantic and 
picturesque scenery of the county of Wicklow. Before 
the incarnation, Glendalogh was a sacred place, conse- 
erated to druidieal worship ; and the relics of the eaves 
and altars of druidical mysteries are still to be seen 
there. In our topography of Wicklow, .we shall give a 
succinct description of the interesting and venerable 
ruins here. The fragments of seven churches yet remain, 
and in uence Glendalogh is now called the sever 
churches. ‘he first ecclesiastical edifice was erected 
here by the celebrated St. Kevin, in honour of his pre- 
ceptor St. Cronin, the patron saint of Munster. Glen- 
dalogh was a bishop’s see, and a weil inhabited city until 
the year 1214, when, by a bull of Pope Lucius ITI. it was 
annexed to the diocese of Dublin, after which period its 
noble edifices fell into decay. One of the churches was 
built as a sepulchre for the kings of Leinster, and several 
of the princely toparchs of the O’Toole sept are interred 
in the aisle. The table of white marble that covered 
one of the royal tombs still preserves, in legible charae- 
ters, the following Irish inseription : ' 

a Jesus Christ, 1010. — 
Mile deach teach cort Reigh Mac Atthuil.” 
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ledge, where a single false “a was destruction, And yet, to 
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Behold the resting place of king Mac Toole, who died 
in Jesus Christ, 1010. We visited the seven churches 
in the summer of 1824, and climbed up a precipitous 
rock of dangerous ascent in order to see the far-famed 
bed of St. Kevin, which that holy man, it is said, had 
hewn out of a solid rock by his own hands. A sketch 
of it, even in our homely style, may throw a ray of illus- 
tration on the graphie description of Shgjl, as Mr. 
Hobhouse’s notes give additional interest to the poetry 
of Lord Byron. 


The next Irish priest likely to prove most interesting to us, 
and living a little later than Colmekil, appears to be the princely 
» the immaculate, but the hard-hearted woman-hater, St. 
Kevin, or Colmegen, (fair begotten.) His precocious talent 
for sanctity was as surprising as that of poor Chatterton for 
poetry. At12 years of age he was placed under the care of 
three eminent authorities, Dagain, Enna, and Lochan—and 
at fifteen, having diligently studied with them the Holy Scrip- 
tures, he took the monastie habit. Some time after, when, it 
is presumed, he could not be more than twenty, he founded 
the monastery of Glendalough, (valley of the lakes,) in per- 
haps the most peculiarly romantie spot in the whole county of 
Wicklow. His reputation, and that of his new establishment, 
attracted crowds of pious people, and the solitude of Glenda- 
lough became covered with a celebrated and holy city. Hav- 
ing been created a bishop, Kevin erected a cathedral church, 
in the same place, to St. Peter and Paul. ‘The ruins of seven 
or eight buildings yet stand in the lonely valley, bleached, 
weather-strained, and moss-spotted, some of them half em- 
bedded in their own rubbish, or in the green sward that hides 
it. Separate from every other relique, and much more an- 
cient than every other, towers one of those round pillars, 
found only in Ireland and the East, upon the era of the 
building of which, or upon their use purpose, no two an- 
tiquaries canagree, - 
Doubtless it was Kevin's attraction to found in Glendalough 
his first monastery ; for, whenever the primitive priesthood 
of freland met with one of those mysterious indicators of a 
people, there they constructed their simple cells. 

Hewn in the solid and perpendicular rock ofa mountain, which 
blackens with ite shadows the waters of the valley, is a cave 
well known as ‘St. Kevin’s bed,’ and as the scene of his 
abominable cruelty to the love-sick Cathleen. It hangs at a 
fearful height over the lough; and in order to enter it, you 
must first ascend above it, and then creep down an in-sloping 


the edification of the natives, the then Great Unknown safely 
achieved the task two or three years ago, and so did the poor 
Cathleen thirteen hundred years ago, but not with his impunity. 
The young, the comely, the famed St, Kevin, had been haunt- 
ed by her fluttering sighs, and her sad, sad glances, but of all 
his cloisters in the valley, and he scaled the mountain and 
hewed this cave to hide himself from her. But this persever- 
ing maiden, rendered sagaeious by a passion that, indeed, often 
makes us wise, (after it has made us fools,) tracked him, in her 
—€ and wanderiugs, after his disappearance, by the 
fresh-pulled green rushes which he had provided for his flinty 
eouch ; and which, during his progress up the mountain, had 
fallen from his bundle. Careless of the perils of her way, 
she suddenly presented her blue tearful eyes, her streaming 
n hair, and her glowing cheeks, at the threshhold of the 
y hermit’s cell; and he as suddenly started from his chil- 
fing meditations, and pushed her into the deep black waters 
beneath ! 
The young tiger! Had Potiphar’s wife been—not Potiphar’s 
wife, but a tender love-lorn, love-inspiring ‘virgin, it is odds 





that Joseph himself would have left him the shadow of a 
t for such conduct; at all events, tlie generous-heart- 
ed brother of the little Benjamin could never have murdered 
the poor ie Even St. Senanus, in thé opinion of Mr. | 
‘Fhomas Moore, must have hesitated—for the. melodious Bard 





of Erin, though he faithfully reeords the rude refusal. of the 
Saint of Shannon to allow the lady to land out of her skiff, on 
a very dark night, upon the shores of his prudish island, yet 
surmises that if she had taken no notice of his surliness, but 
waited till morning, 


* And give the Saint one rosy smile, 
She never had left his lonely isle.’ 


By the way, the beautiful version of this tragical story. of 
Cathleen and Kevin in the ‘Irish Melodies,’ endeavours, in 
poetical mercy to Kevin’s character, to soften the atrocity of 
his act. Mr. Moore insinuates that, previous to the real ap- 
pearance of his unhappy admirer, the barbarous young Saint 
had been asleep, and dreaming of her proffered endearments, 
and that when he actually pushed her into the lake, he had only 
started up in the impulse this dream, to inflict that unmeasured 
punishment upon her shadow. But this aceount would sink 
rather than raise St. Kevin in the opinion of the Christian 
people. In the situation of a dream above all other situations, 
his iron nature ought to have been off its guard ; but instead 
of that, it prompts him to be as ferocious as in his most severe 
waking moments, even he could be. So that Mr. Moore, 
would, for his sake, liave done better by adhering to the. plain 
prose of the fact as authentic tradition relates it. 

‘There is a pretty circumstance connected with this tale, 
about the sky-lark never being heard or seen in the neighbour- 
hood of Glendalough, which I fear I forgot, or at least do not 
distinctly remember. Perhaps the peasants, giving different 
accounts of the means by which Cathleen discovered her 
murderer’s retreat, told me something like what follows :—Af- 
ter much disconsolate wandering through the valley, she sat 
herself down to rest upon the shores of the gloomy water, an | 
fixing her eye on one of those erial songsters, as he shot up- 
wards from a tuft close at hand, and unconseiously followed 
his ascent into the heavens, until, as he passed Kevin’s bed, 
the morose Saint peeped out to deprecate his interruption in 
his devotions, and thus became revealed to her glance ; and 
after the catastrophe, the Saint, blaming the sky-lark for the 
whole misfortune, cursed him in al} generations, and com- 
manded him and them never again to appear in Glendalough ; 
an injunction which, ever after, and to this day, he and they 
severally observe.” 


This cave, in which St. Kevin resided many years, and wrote 
various learned and pious works, is exceedingly difficult of ac- 
cess, as it hangs perpendicular over a lake, at an alarming height 
above the surface of the water. Over the lake and valley the 
mountains cast a sombre and awful gloom, contracting every 
prospect, and rendering the whole scene so venerable and lonely, 
that it would appear nature intended it for the halcyon abode of 
a religious recluse, who, “torgetting the world, and by the world 
forgot,” would prefer ascetic solitude and silence, to the amuse- 
ment and ch Iness of social life, St. Kevin, who founded one 
of the abbeys here, A. D. 498, and after a long life of sanctity and 
usefulness, died in his cell, on the $d of June, 618, at the venera- 
ble age of 120. - ; 

Extraordinary and singular are the omen tales, which 
popular tradition tells of this saintly anchorite. fame of his 
eloquence and piety spread far and wide, so that his sermons and 
prayers were heard by kings, pringesses, and the most exalted 

srsonages in Ireland. The Lady Cathleen O’Moore, the beau- 
tiful daughter of a neighbouring chief, was so very fond of listen- 
ing to the impressive discourses of the eloquent hermit, that she 
constantly attended his prayers and exhortations ; but at length 
her admiration of genius ied her affections to the enthusiasm 
of ardent love, Blinded by the devotedness of her romantic at- 
tachment, she wrote a letter to St. Kevin, declaring the intensity 
of her love, and assuring him that unless he encouraged her ten- 
der passion, she was resolved to drown herself in the lake. This 


ear had only the effect of exciting the anger and indignation 
o 


the holy man, which he expressed in an admonitory letter that 


| he sent her. But her love was deaf to the language of remon- 
| strance and expcstulation. Jt was in vain that he ge orders not 


to admit her into the chureb, in which he preached ; i; 
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was in vain that he commanded his servant to take no letters 
ftom her; she still found means of throwing herself in his way, 
and haunting him every where he went. If he retired to the 
thickest part of the wood to pray in silence, she was sure of find- 
ing him out, and upbraiding him with his want of gallantry and 
tenderness. This reprehensible conduct of the lady filled the 
mind of the reverend abbot with a mixture of pity and contempt. 
The power and respectability of her family preventing him from 
resorting to harsh measures of freeing him from her annoyances. 
The expedient next suggested itself of scooping out a secret cell, 
on a high impending rock, which he thought inaccessible even 
to adventurous love. After he had accomplished his task, he 
spread his mossy bed in his sky-canopied cavern and laid himself 
down to the night, as he thought without the possibility of 
i mecbened by the hated intrusion of woman. But in the 
morning, when he awoke, he was surprised and enraged on see- 
ing her, like his evil genius, standing on the verge of the preci- 
pice, ing at him with the most ee, bape and implorin 
aspect, at which he was so irritated that he rushed forward an 
ushed her off the cliff, and she fell headlong into the lake below ; 
ut on beholding her struggles in the water, he felt the visitings 
of pity, and prayed that she might not be drowned, and soon after 
saw her floating on the waves, singing the sweetest music. The 
— adds, that she shortly after died of a broken heart. On this 
av popular and interesting drama, which was per- 
formed in theatres of Dublin and London, has been written 
by J. Edwards, Esq, of Old Court, in the county of Wicklow. A 
popular superstition prevails among the peasantry of the vicinity, 
that St. Kevin endowed the cave with the miraculous power of 
rving, in child-bed, the life of every woman who should 
ve the courage to venture into it; and notwithstanding the 
epposition of the Catholic Clergy, many are the females who are 
hereby induced to make the dangerous experiment.— Ed. Shield. 





ASSOCIATION OF THE FRIENDS OF IRELAND, OF 
ALL NATIONS IN NEW YORK. 





Masonic Hatt, Tresday Evening, 
19th April, 1831. ‘ 


DR. MACNEVEN in the Cuarz. Juve Waearon, Sec’ry. 


The friends of Ireland in New York are acting nobly, 
—they are filling the vine-yard of Irish freedom with a 
rich vintage of liberalty, and proceeding with a cordial 
unanimity of spirit which demonstrates, that their minds 
are sensibly alive to the various sympathies and feelings 
that govern generosity, in making its offerings on the 
altar of patriotism. 

The speech of T. W. Cierxe, Esq. delivered at the 
meeting on the 19th instant is full of force, spirit and ele- 

nee+—Ht is a finished specimen of Irish eloquence— 

uriant,; emphatic, and energetic, such as might have 
heen agpanted from the educated Gentleman—the sin- 
eere lover of his native country, and the devoted advo- 
eate of her eause, and the fearless assertor of her rights. 
He spoke from the abundance of the heart, and the im- 
pulse of national sympathy. In his speech we have an- 
other proof, if proof were wanting, that none but an Irish- 
man, ean know an Irishman’s feelings. (The venal hypo- 
crites, whether of the Goodwin sands, or the swamps of 
New Jersey, are-only moved by the wires of interest and 
affectation; for like mercenary harlots, their raptures are 


only fei their hearts are dead to the generous tenden- 
cies of sincere passi 
Pe, Philippic against the apostate knot, nicknamed 


y sons of St. Patrick pronounced by Mr. Clerke 
is tly satirical, and classically pungent, calculated 
fix the stigma of disgrace on the hired traducers of 
‘rin’s champion, and to blast and wither with the light- 

of indignation, the crawling weeds, and. flaunting 
of their renegade pretensions. 
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But that brotherhood of illiberality, and intolerance, 
the concealed enemies of the country of their birth, are 
dissolved, after earning for then.selves the reproach and 
execration of every good and Patriotic Irishman. 


Mr. Cooney, the Chairman of the Committee, appointed 
to procure a Flag for the Association, presented it, accom- 
panied by some forcible and appropriate remarks, which 
were ‘oudly cheered by the meeting. ‘The following descrip- 
tion of the Flag will be read with interest : 

The foreground represents a stock, embossed with Oak 
Leaves, supporting the Irish Harp, crowned with the Cap of 
Liberty—at the base is crouched the Irish Wolf Dog, bear- 
ing the motto—‘ Gentle when stroked—Fierce when provok- 
ed.”” The whole encircled in a Wreath of Lilies, and Sham- 
rocks, entwined: to the left is seen in the distance a view of 
the Ocean, and on a Cliff, a Light House, bearing the Flag 
of Unison ; au American ship at anchor displays the same, 
with the Flags of all Nations; and on a rising ground the Tree 
of Liberty with the Irish Shield at the base. Onthe right, an 
Ancient Watch ‘Tower, with the Flag hoisted thereon ; and 
in the extreme distance, Irish scenery, &c. Above the Harp 
is a scroll, bearing the following inscription :—* Newly 
strung, it sHaLt be heard,’’ and underneath, the grand mot- 
to—* AON WUNCIR”—(One People.) Colour—Green, 
White, Orange. Flag-staff—The Pike of 98. 

Mr. Cierke rose and observed, that he presented himself 
to the meeting for the purpose of vindicating Irishmen against 
the calumnies of Irishmen: he rose likewise to lay bare 
some residuary prejudices, which having been banished from 
Europe, have found too welcome a reception,—too firm a 
lodgement, at this side of the Atlantic. 

Since he last had the honour of addressing them, he re- 
gretted to have perceived that their country, her cause, and 
her sons, had been attacked by individuals, to be sure not 
very distinguished for talent, influence, or good sense,——but 
still it was to be deplored, that even the puny portion of the 
American press should offer violence to the cause of liberty. 
He had indeed, many a time and oft, laughed. at the affected 
dignity and solemn pomposity with which one of those 
editors assumed to give the tone to what was called par ea- 
cellence, ‘good society;”” and when, through the thick cover- 
ing of this affectation and assumption, he saw the incurable 
leer of vulgarity betraying its self-confident possessor ; he 
could not help thinking, that equality had not much to appre- 
hend from such specimens of Corinthianism. When, said 
Mr. Clerke, I also noticed the poiutless recklessness with 
which another person (who says HE edits a paper) assails the 
brave and the generous of every elime—when I recollect the 
slanders directed against the devoted Bolivar, the lion-hearted 
Chlopicki; and even the beautiful and amiable of womankind, 
it would have been unreasonable to feel much surprise or 
much concern, when an Irish patriot was attacked; partieu- 
larly when the attack was so palapably the offspring of spleen 
and dulness. Likewise, when I review the “ hostile front” 
of another worthy, also called an editor, forsooth; who, in his 
anti-Irish muck, exhibits so much black bile and obstinacy, f 
opine there is little to be dreaded from his pen; when in eve- 
ry line he writes, such murky ignorance. is displayed on the 
subject of Irish politics, together with very serious indica- 
tions of insanity. From all those persons nothing could be 
expected or feared ; nevertheless it is with some degree of 
pain, that I contemplate any opposition to freedom’s course, 
from even the meanest child of this soil; the most insignifi- 
cant American who raises his arm against the sacred work, 
raises it against himself—wounds his country—impairs the 
sublimity of the example, which she is presenting to an 
hitherto benighted world. (Long continued cheers.) 

A club, too, of self-styled sons of St. Patrick, assembled 
under the pretext of honouring, but, in reality, dishonouring; 
PROFANING the memory of our ever blessed saint. They made 
a feeble effort to insult the name of O’Connell—on behalf of 
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the patriot, I thank them ; for, what could be more agreeable 
to him, than to be removed from the contamination of bigotry; 
than to be relieved from an association with men who have 
been fostered in the Jap of intolerance ; who exhibit so awk- 
ward, so grotesque, and therefore so ludicrous an imitation 
of the manners of their European masters.* Such are the 
friendly sons who would impress the natives of this country 
with the belief that the, complaints recently raised in Ireland, 
are the discontents of a sect,—not the solemn asseverations of 
a nation, But I tell them to their teeth, that those complaints 
ascend from the lips of the universal people. Hitherto, | 
concede, the wrongs founded on religious distinctions were 
so appalling, so unprecedented, that the organs of remon- 
strance, were generally confined to a certain class. To be 
sure shackled commerce, restricted industry, provincial thral- 
dom, foreign rapacity, miliiary rule, a servile legislature, and 
all the abjectness and bitterness of subjection, must have dis- 
mayed the patriot heart ; but compared with the penal laws, 
those evils were sweet,—their sway paternal,—their origin 
beneficent. ‘The sense of rights, like other convictions of 
the mind, is of gradual acquisition,—individuals or classes of 
individuals, before their views expand into the full orb of pa- 
triotism, must look beyond the dungeons in which their 
faculties have been so long engulphed ;—one gradation of im- 
provement at least must be reached—dawning toleration must 
awake them, before they can mark, learn, and inwardly di- 
gest; they must be raised to eminences with others, low as 
those eminences are, before they can discern the sublimity of 
the distant domain, which a more comprehensive liberty 
spreads before them ; and security must beget confidence, 
brother must confide in brother, the apple of internal discord 
must be withdrawn, before there can be a perfect compact of 
all hearts and hands in the cause of general regenerations. 
swe cheers.) Would it not have been extravagant to hope 
or strength where there was a want of unanimity? where 
there was disagreement without intermission—when one part 
of the population was told that the other part was voracious 
for its blood; where one part wrs betrayed, the other en- 
chained—where the ‘invention of the enemy” was perpetual- 
ly exciting false alarms—where the conquerer’s presence 
blasted our nationality, and at length succeeded to extinguish 
it? No, the remonstrances of our country were partial, and 
her strength passed from her, because her children were 
estranged from each other (Cheers.) 

When the generous American reflects and investigates 
thus, I hope he will approve the course hitherto pursued by 
the associations in Ireland, and in this country; and will 
unite with us in promoting the cause of justice. Others less 
enlightened, whose opposition arises from a general dislike 
to the Irish character, I will not venture to soothe; I can 
searcely condescend to convince. I will not endeavour to 
dispel their prejudices, by displaying the wreaths of glory 
which our countrymen have won on the fields of literature or 
of war; I will not refer to shadowy eras, nor unveil the tes 
timony of less distant ages. I will not repose on the reluc- 
tant tributes of commendation, wrung from the ruthless ene- 
my, even while the exterminating sword was in his hand—I 
will not adduce the examples of political virtue which our 
country has furnished in the old world, and in the new—but 
I will refer to the proofs which our own times afford, of as- 
siduity, frugality, moral propriety, and splendid intellectual 
endowments. Look at the operative classes of the Irish popu- 
lation in this city, and f challenge our opponents to specify 
any body of men, exhibiting as many convincing tokens of 
diligence and thrift; for be it known, that of the working Irish- 
men in New York, there are at least five thousand heads of 
families, who, on an average, are worth four hundred dollars 
each, making the aggregate wealth of that portion of our coun- 
trymen alone, amount to two millions of dollars. In this city 
I have never met the humblest Irishman, pursuing the career 
of industry with ordinary attention, worth less than four hun- 
dred dollars. And may Almighty God inspire my country- 





men ever to adhere to this path; for imdustry and frugali 

not only the handmaids to inde sidtinee, tes fructife at _ 
ture the most useful virtues. ‘To prevea proportionate share 
of Irish talent in the United States, I could point to many 
brilliant €xamples ; but it is an invidious and generally an in- 
delicate task to make specifications of living merit; and death 
that great leveller of the gifts of intellect, as well as fortune, 
has, unhappily, within a few years, made it unnecessary to 
recur to existing examples to prove that Ireland has supplied 
America with ornaments in the arts, the professions, and the . 
walks of literature. Every one that hears me will immediate- 
ly recall to his mind the venerable patriot, who, little more 
than three years ago, was snatched from his eminent position 
w:.ose life was one continued illustration of integrity and 
worth. With the magnanimity of the patriot, he blended the 
sagacity of the sage ; his constitutional ardour was tempered 
by an inflexible sense of justice; and the accuracy of his opi- . 
nions was only equalled by the unremitting constancy with 
which he sustained them. He kept pace with the*spirit of 
the age; yet he did not attenuate his principles by exaggerat- 
ed theories; the day dreams of ret, visionaries. A repub- 
lican, yet solicitous for social order ; a friend of enlightened 
legislation, yet maintaining ‘the integrity of existinglaws;—a 
philosopher, yet never sanctioning the hackneyed traders in 
ambiguities—the frenzied disorganizers of settled creeds, 
with which the social ethics are interwoven. He Wasa pat- 
tern for professional emulation—a true specimen of the libe- 
ral gentleman—of the accomplished, diligent, and paternal 
lawyer. Consigned to the history, the name of Thomas Ad- 
dis Emmet, will addorn her fairest pages, and in the gallery 
consecrated to departed worth, posterity will assign his statue 
a conspicuous place, Who can write the epitaph of sucha 
man? When should it be inscrashed? and where? When the 
When the behests of his heroic brother are fulfilled, let the 
epitaphs of both be written on the first monument which an 
enraptured nation shall erect to record her recovered inde- 
pendence. (Rapturous applause.) 

To examples of this kind would I refer the ignorant calum- 
ny of Irish character—but, gentlemen, for the purposes of 
such refutation, I am not confined to the tombs of the revered 
dead;—as I before remarked did not the task require too deli- 
cate a pencil, I could delineate living characters, venerable and 
great, and good, worthy of all estimation—objects of univer- 
sal admiration—of public gratitude. To those who harbour 
prejudices against the more humble classes of my country- 
men, I would say, be nct prepossessed, against them in con- 
sequence of their homely unpretending appearance; or the 
perplexitics in which a too vivacious, yet generous tempera- 
ment involves them. Consider that a large portiot‘of your 
productive industry—the foundation of alk. wealttt~is the 
work of their lusty hands. Consider that their. errors, so 
often the subject of ridcule to the simpering coxcomb,.or brain- 
less self-contented dolt, are venial, evanescent ;,and let it be 
well marked, that when the law summons her. transgressors 
before your constituted authorities, amongst those,. guilty of 
the atrocious, the vile, the treacherous or insidious vices, 
liishmen are seldom associated. ‘“n this subject. too: I‘chal- 
lenge investigation. I have no hesitation in admitting, that 
the warmth of our national temperament, stimulates us too 
frequently to resent result, and redress injury, with our own 
hands: but I repeat proudly, that the mean, ernel, dastard 
violator of the so¢ial ties and of humanity, is not generally 
found to be a native of the Emerald Isle. ' (Cheers.}. But I 
forbear any further vindication of our cause and name. [,an- 
nounce to the friends of all mankind, that this society as esta- 
blished for purposes responsive in the most exalted, most libe- 
ral feelings of the human heart; it is a confederacy of votaries, 
worshipping at freedom’s shrine, in freedom’s land—a* con- 
federacy providing for a closer and more se amas 
between persons animated by the same ardour, cherishing the 
same hopes, and concurring in the same sentiments. The 
discussions, which it will stir up, will multiply the opportunities 
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of instruction, and by the change of ideas, by the friendly colli- 
sion of opinion will enligthen our comprehensions, will enlarge 
our experience, will augment our topics of observation on the 
kindred theme of public liberty. From this form, lessons of po- 
litical wisdom ean be inculcated; from this form, the admonitions 
of grave experience will be heard; and here the friends of Ireland 
can with unrestricted facility agitate measures for amelioration. 
From the period of my earliest reflections on political subjects, 
I have considered that New York should be the head-quarters 
of Irish patriotism. Within this heritage’ of unsullied freedom, 
we can defy the proclamations of the Castle Autocrat; neither 
need we dread ex-officio informations, nor royal gags to terrify, 
nor royal gold to flatter us into silence. Here and only here can 
free discussion be encouraged ; and I yet hope to see the day 
when this nation will be the plenteous source, as it is now the 
excellent example of political light; sending to the utmostre re- 
cesses of the human family, the rays ofliberty, equality, and uni- 
versal education. (Mr. Clerke set down amidst loud and enthu- 
siastic cheering.): 


Mr. E. G. Ryan being several times loudly called upon he rose 
and said that it had not been his intention to have tresspassed on 
them for one moment that evening, but that in reference to an 
observation of a gentleman who preceeded him and in the spirit 
of whose censure he fully concurred, he (Mr. Ryan) conceived it 
his duty to put upon record his feelings towards many of “ the 


Sriendly sons of St. Patrick. He had spoken to some of them on 


the subject of the slight offered to O'Connell on St. Patrick’s 


day, and strong as was his reprobation of that insult, it did not 
exceed what those gentlemen had expressed to him. (Cheering.) 


As a body he coudemned them, as far as his condemnation could 
go; but there were Irish, and more particularly there were 
Americans at the dinner on St. Patrick’s day who stood a wor 
thy exception to these observations. (Cheering.) Before he 
should move an adjournment, as it was the fash ‘on that evening 
to refer to the banner under which he stood he would request 
of them to look upon it and tell them, did not that cap of liberty 
sit upon Ireland’s harp with more graceful security than the 
English crown. (Tremendous cheering.) 





LAUGHTER. 


Tnere is nothing more pleasing than to see an intel- 
lectual, pretty, sentimental woman laugh,—not “ the 
loud laugh that proclaims the vacant mind ;” not that 
which distorts the countenance, plays like moon-beams 
about the lips, without resting upon or warming them; 
but the free, jovial, unconstrained, and passionate laugh, 
so magical in its infectious consequences, like the bland 
and bewitching, captivating and conciliatory smile of 
Miss Rock, in Maria or Letitia Hardy, which is ex 
pressive of the gladness of the heart, and an oblivion of 
all things, save the cause that excited it. Her laugh, 
indeed, like that of her great prototype, Mrs. Jordan, 
under her comic assumptions, emanates from the mirth 
of the. heart,-in a pelucid current of smiles that flows 
into the confluence of our feelings, and thrills the sen- 
sations with joyous ethotions, which could awaken ec- 
stacy in the mind of Prometheus, in spite of the gnaw- 
ing of his vulture. 

0 be merry and wise, is to be rational and prudent, 
notwithstanding what some philosophers have urged to 
the con to show their incompatibility. Democri- 


tus and Heraclitus were the antipodes of mirth and 
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sadness, The followers of the system of the weeping 
philosopher regarded the laughing sage, Democritus, 
as a rank mad man; and, accordingly, they offered a 
fee to Dr. Hippocrates to effect the cure of his malady. 
But the wise physician, after having visited. and con- 
versed with his patient, assured his employers that, so 
far from their fellow citizen being impaired in his in- 
tellect, his faculties were seated on a rock of rational 
cheerfulness, defended by content ; and that my Pe 
have calculated very erroneously when they t t 
that a face continually lit up with smiles was an index 
of stupidity. ‘ petite 

Milton, it is true, has occasionally lauded mirth and 
melancholy, in order, perhaps, to show. the versatility 
of his talent, and that he could equally su -either 
eide of the question. It will be recollected that, in his 
L’ Allegro, he denounces “ loathed melancholy,” as the 
vile offspring 

“ Of Cerberus and blackest midnight born, 
*Mid Stygian caves forlorn.” 


We are told by Dr. Johnson, that Shakspeare foun? 
the sprightly gaity of light, dashing comedy much more 
congenial to his disposition than the solemn, serious, anc 
saddening tones of tragedy. “I would not,” said Sir 
Richard Steele, in the Tatiler, “had I the settling of a 
cartel of characters, exchange my old friend Sir, John; 
for all the statesmen, heroes, and philosophers, that ever 
existed.” 


The laugh of the prude is insipid; of the coquette, 
disgusting; and of the pedant, absurd. It is truly cu- 
rious to see some would-be philosophers affect a solem- 
nity of countenance and a seriousness of behaviour, in 
order to make the vulgar stare, while they generally 
cause the intelligent to smile. This class of men en- 
deavour to conceal their ignorance in their silence, and 
‘to hide their Midas ears under the withered chaplet of 
affectation. If they ever smile, they extend their 
cheeks to a grin, which causes, to use an idea of Sir 
John Falstaff, their “faces to look like a wet cloak, ill 
laid up.” 

In woman the laughs of scorn and malice, or of de- 
rision, play not so divinely upon the lineaments, but 
rather wither the soft carnation hues of the cheeks, and 
distort the most angelic features into the deformed im- 
press of jhe visage of Medusa. Neither does the latigh 
of agony give grace to the countenance of baauty ; but, 
on the contrary, it gleams in the eye like lightning,’ and 
broods, like a thunder-cloud over a placid sea, on the 
forehead. 

The witty and intellectual laugh, distendiug the ruby 
lips and glistening on the ivory teeth of an wo- 
man, touches the gentler passions of the -heart, and 
awakens the music of feeling, like the breeze’ vibrating 
the chords of the Zolian lyre. j 

The tragic and convulsive: laughs of Mrs. Duff are 
generally impressive and picturesque. In them we 
hear the blended voices of the pathetic and the terrible 
races; the appaling tones of Medea in the temple of 
ecate, in concert with the soft wailing sighs of 
Sappho, when about to plunge from the Leucadian rock 
into the sea. Such is the power of expression and the 
flaxibility of voice possessed by this unrivalled actress, 


that she can laugh either like a Medusa or a Hebe. 
The free, downright, thoughtless laugh of p sprightly 
actress, like Miss Rock, or Miss Clara Fisher, s 





every fibre, like a stormy sea convulsing hanging isles, 
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and heaves and pants in uncontrolled gladness and 
ry, till the excess of it distils as dew drops falling 
off rose, from the yet laughing eyes. Thoug its 
source may be silly, frivolous, or absurd, its effects 
brighten the solemn gloom of sadness, and kindle a 
transient ray of pleasure in the grief-burdened heart. 


The delights of laughter, which are often irresistible 
and.senseless, do more in alleviating the pain of suffer- 
ing and afiliction, than the boasted panacea of rigid 
philosophy. It dissipates the mists of woe that lower 
on the care-furrowed aspect, rouses the Janguid frame, 
and fires the depressed spirit. A working editor, like 
ourself, from hundreds of thoughtless and _ heartless 
country subscribers withhold the hard earned fruits of 
his labour, seldom enjoys the pleasing sensation of langh- 
ter. The avaricious and selfish worldling is a stranger 
to cheerfulness, and mirth weaves no smile-wreath for 
him. The guilty hypocrite never tastes the sweets of 
laughter. This latter class of men cannot, for a while, 
lay aside the load of care, anxiety, and remorse, to in- 


a and cherish the gay, vivacious pleasantry and 
of childish hilarity. 

Life has, God knows, gloomy shadows and sombre 
clouds , and happiness is a rose whose leaves 
soon drop off, while they leave their thorns in the heart. 
Let us, therefore, cultivate the-lanpscape of rational 
jey, and watch, during the summer of existence, the 
showers of harmless gaiety and the sun-beams of plea- 
sure, to nourish the fragile flowers of hope. 





PARTY-SPIRIT. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH SHIELD. 


Mr. Eprror,—You have had a great deal in the 
Shield, of late, about party-spirit; and I am sorry to 
perewe that you re fond of it yourself, and try to 
set people of this count inst it. Now, 
sir, I thea you had no occasion nnd do’ that; for I have 
seen very little of it since to ‘the country I came; and 
many a time have I longed for the pleasant little parties 
that we used to have in Drogheda. 0, there was some 
pleasure in them, Mr. Editor! and whenever I think of 
my own native land, I sigh for the times when I used 
te be at a lively y almost every week, and myself 
and the other ciclo would be singing our songs after tea, 
and the gentlemen were so lively and good humoured, 
that they kept up the spirits of the party whilst they 
drank their whiskey punch; now and then pressing the 
ladies put the glass to their lips, “ just,” as they used 
say, “to sweeten it.” No, sir, you had little need 
sy against party-spirit, for little there’s of it here, 

see. 
what harm was ever done by the parties that 
to be at Mr. Drummond’s, and Mr. Allen’s, and 
. M‘Carthy’s, and my father’s, and——but I am 
ol r. Editor, and so I will not tell you any 
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, if you wish to get into my graces 
you are not an Irishman if you do not wish 
in with the ladies,) the only thing for you to do 
change your mind, to advocate ce and, by 
of showing your repentance, make up a pleasant 
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party for a country jaunt; and then, if you invite me, 
will become one of your party. 


Walnut-street. KITTY. 
P.S. Try if you can procure a jaunting car for the 
occasion, it will seem so much like old times. 





SYNOPSIS OF IRISH NEWS. 


By the following extract from the Newry Examiner, 
it will be seen that the sub-letting act is daily producing 
miseries and discontents in Ireland. 

In the townland of '‘Tunnyglasson, about a mile from Ballibay, 
on the estate of Mr. Leslic, the leases of about 30 acres of land 
expired by the death of the last life.. At this time there were 
eight or nine families residing on the farm. This, however, be- 
ing contrary to the new system of the landed proprietors. it was 
resolved to turn of all the occupants and their families, but two, 
(James Dalton and Andrew Riddle,) to whom, and to another 
person, (Isaac Moore, a stranger,) the whole farm is to be given! 
Mr. Leslic, being an absentee, notices were served by his agent, 
Mr. Swany, and the following persons were turned adrift house- 
less, homeless, and pennyless, in the depth of winter:— 

Widow Daly, two children and one grandchild; John M’Cabe, 
(a widower) with three children, one widowed daughter, and 
three grandchildren ; James Lynch, a wife and three children ; 
Patrick Ferrigan, a wife and two children ; James Mullin, a wife 
and six children ; James Smith, a wife and three children ; James 
Cochrane, a wife and two children. 

Such a specimen of the system, which is to be followed up 
throughout the estate. So great is the prevailing distress 
in the neighbourhood of Billibay, in consequence of the un- 
feeling conduct of landlords and legislators, and so strong is 
the discontent excited among the people, that, on Thursday the 
6th inst. about 8,000 persons assembled on Ballynimmy hill, two 
miles from Ballibay, where they remained a great part of the 
day. They retired quite peaceably, without .expressiug what 
their intention was. When questioned by the Chief of Police, as 
to their object, they gave no reply.—Their object, however, as as- 
certained from individuals, was a reduction of rents, tithes, and 
cesses. ‘Two or three Magistrates met.in the town, but did not 
interfere ; and it is understood that the people intend to assemble 
on Thursday next. The cottiers, who are thus driven from 
house and home, seek refuge in the towns; and hence the alarm- 
ing increase of pauperism. In the town of Newry, the popula- 
tion of which is overrated at 14,000, there are more than 5,000 
paupers, two thirds of whom are from distant parts of the coun- 
try. How long, we ask, is this system to be continued, or how 
long can it last? The landlords have a right to do wilh their 
property as they please. Granted. But have they a right to 
quarter their starving and ejected tenantry on the mereantile 
portion of the community! ‘They, at present, have the power to 
do so, until there be a law passed to oblige each land-owner to 
contribute a sum proportionate to his income, for a provision for 
the poor on his own estate. 

‘ ‘The bill to amend the representation in Ireland was bronght 
in by Mr. Stanley on the 24th March. Its provisions are substan- 
tially as had been already mentioned. After considerable dis- 
cussion it was read a first time, and ordered to a second reading 
on the 18th April. It adds only five to the number of members 


returned from Ireland. 
The famine in many parts of Ireland was distressing. A pub- 


lic meeting was held in London on the 24th at which the Lord 
Mayor presided, to devise temporary means of relief’ A state- 
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ment containing extracts from Ictters was distributed in the 
room, from which it appeared that the distress was most appal- 
ling—several persons had died from starvation, and at the present 
time, in the six parishes of Westport alone, there were 31,904 
persons wholly without food. 


Cxuare Execrion.—The election of a member to represent the 
county of Clare, in the room of Mr. O’Gorman Mahon, termina- 
ted in the return of Mr. Maurice O’Connell, the son of the mem 
ber for Waterford. He was opposed by Sir E. O’Brien.—The 
members at .the final close of the pull were—fo. Mr. O'Connell, 
325; for Sir E. O’Brien, 177; majority, 148. 

On the second day of the election Mr. Wim. V. Mahon, brother 
to O'Gorman, fought a duel with Wm. S. O’Brien, M. P. After 
the first fire a reconciliation was effected. 





ENGLISH HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


eel 


RELIEF OF IRELAND. 


The House having resolved itself into a Committee of Supply, 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER rose to make his 
promised motion for the reliefof Ireland. He should not feel it 
necessary to detain the Committee long, asa future opportunity 
would occur when he could with greater propriety enter into the 
details. 'The House was aware that one of the greatest evils un- 
der which Ireland suffered, was the want of employment for the 
labouring classes. It was an extraordinary fact, that a country 
possessing a most fertile soil, and connected with this country, 
in which capital was so abundant, should exhibit such a slow ac- 
cumulation of capital itself. His object was to induce Parliament 
to take steps to promote the growth of capital in that country. 
It might be said that it would be imprudent of Government to 
advance money for such an object, because if it was profitable 
capital would flow in without any effort. This, however, was 
not the case with Ireland, at least to any extent. Under these 
circumstances, he conceived that it was not contrary to the prin- 
ciples or views of an enlightened Government, that an artificial 


excitement should be afforded—(hear, hear). He did not mean 
to say that the people of England should be taxed for the purpose 


—hear, hear) ; nothing could be more unjust; but he did mean 
to say that England should lend her security to assist in the pro- 
motion of so desirable an object. Ile was aware that the great- 
est caution should be observed lest the measure should fall into 
abuse, One danger to be apprehended wus the action of too 
much local interest. The best mode of providing against that dan- 
ger was to have the controul in the hands of the Treasury, who 
were removed from all such influences. Care sliould also be ta. 
ken that the application of the money should be wholly separa- 
ted from political feelings—{hear, hear.) Such were the princi- 
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preferred as in their nature laid the foundation for future em- 
ployment. Regard should be had above all things to the obtain- 
‘ng of proper security for the money advadced. The loan which 
he should propose would not be on the same principle with the 
former loans, for they were paid back to Government. But this 
would be repaid inte the hands of the commissioners to be used 
by them for the benefit of Ireland for a long pe: iod—(hear, hear,) 
the interest on the Exchequer Bills being, of course, regularly 
paid. The Commissioners would have to report all the proreed- 
ings to the Treasury, and to enact for themselves strict rules of 
Government. The persons who borrowed would become Crown 
debtors, and the county rates and tolls should be held as security 
for the payment, together with the private security of the indi- 
vidual, which should be real, to be taken at all. But he did not 
anticipate any difficulty on this point of the subject, the money 
having been in all the former instances paid buck to the Govern- 
ment after great advantage had been derived from its use by the 
people of Ireland—{hear, hear.) He hoped that when the time 
was come for proposing the whole measure, it weuld be found 
liable to no general objection. But the Bill would necessarily 
be complicated in its details, and therefore of considerable length 
—so that ifthey were to wait for its passing before they applied 
any relief to Ireland, the period at which relief was most wanting 
would have elapsed. To avoid this disadvautage he would pro- 
pose a smaller sum, 50,000/, to meet the immediate demand, 
April, May, and June, being the months in which the pressure 
was likely to fall heaviest. ‘Te distressed condition of Ireland 
would justify this urgent course. He would, therefore, propose 
a resolution for the amount he had stated. It might be said that 
the resvlution could not be acted on, as the measure would not 
be completed before the recess; but on that*first step the Go- 
vernment of Ireland would at once take measures for putting the 
plan into operation, so that no time would be lost. What he 

should propose was, an issue of Exchequer Bills to the amount 

50,0002, to be for the present at the disposal of the Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Irelund, under the same restraint as the Commissioners. 

The Lord Lieutenant, therefore, could not undertake any new 

work without appealing to the Treasury, not that the Govern- 

ment had any want of confidence in the Noble Lord at the head 

of the Irish Government, but because they felt it right to take 

such a precaution against the possible intrusion of local influen- 

ces.—In addition, he had only to say that the money was to be 

lent on freehold security, and also upom county rates, and upon | 
tolls, so that there would in no case be any necessity for a new 

assessment. The Noble Lord concluded by moving a resolution 

to the effect that the Gevernment should haveauthority to issue 

Exchequer bills, or to make advances from the Consolidated 

Fund to the extent of 50,0001, for the purpose of Ireland. 








ples on which Ministers had determined to propose their plan. 
He should state shortly what that plan was, without going into 
minute details. In the first place they proposed to appoiut a 
Commission in Ireland to act under the controul of the Treasury 
athome. In that Commission should be vested the power en- 
joyed by the former Commissioners of directing the public works, 
the inland navigation, and the post roads of Ireland, in order to 
give them a controul over the application of the money. The 
Commissioners should be subject to the controul of the Treasury 
alone, and should have no power to undertake any new work 
without the sanction, not of the Irish Governmont, but of the 
Treasury here. Regard should be had to the public benefit in 
the selection of works, as well as to the imnmediate employment 


of the labouring population, and also to their future employment 


THE PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATION OF THE 
FRIENDS OF IRELAND. 





Tuts society will meet on Monday evening next, at 
half-past seven o’clock, at the Shakspeare hotel, when 
we trust that the room will be crowded. ‘The presen 
deplorable state of Ireland, a state to which the iniqui-— 
tous policy of England has reduced her, invokes the 
Role. Fy of the lovers of freedom. O’Connell, the 
rudent and skilful pilot, still firmly holds, with gigantic 
aside, the helm of our cause. Then it is meet that we 
should assist him to escape the breakers of despotism} 
and the machiavelian squalls of the British cabinet. 





~~(hear, hear.) He meant that such works ought always to be 


The unbending and unbought patriot is slowly, but 
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surely, working the regeneration of Ireland. The bar- 
riers of party-spirit are mouldering away, like icy 
yalaces before a May sun, under the influence of una- 
nimity, while the t architect of emancipation, with 
a conciliating spirit, devotes his genius and zeal to 
smoothing political austerities, to re-knitting the social 
affections, and to the promotion of the best and sublim- 
est pf all human virtues, christian charity. 
_ Oh, ye heartless and ignoble defamers of Daniel 
O'Connell! ye little-souled parasites of ignorant and 
illiberal Englishmen, and their American followers, does 
not the sublime course pursued by that illustrious libe- 
rator display the true purpose for which the divinity 
breathed into the soul of man, the ethereal susceptibilit 
to that mystic and ennobling charm of patriotism, which 
allays the bitter feelings of sectarian distinction, and 
the angry passions of party prejudice ? 

We augur that the meeting, on Monday evening, will 
be a triumphant proof of the enthusiastic estimation in 
which the t Irish leader is held in Philadelphia. A 
cans a Gowen, a Duane, a Binns, a Maitland, a Hayes. 
a M‘Credy, a Graves, a Waters, a Taylor, a Johnson, 
-~ teh pe a tec a Keef, a Darragh, a 

, &@ Maguire,a Mealy, a Murphy, a M‘Gliney, 
and: several other patriotic shale, will swell the 
array of the friends of O’Connell, at the next meeting. 
That occasion will also be distinguished by the pre- 
sence and eloquence of American senators and judges. 





PHILADELPHIA THEATRICALS. 


The veteran tragedian, Mr. Cooper, is now performing at the 
Chesnut street Theatre, and although age has enervated his pow- 
ers; his personation of Othello displayed several brilliant glimp- 
ses°of passion, conception and execution. His delineation of the 
lascerated feelings of the unhappy Moor; the tempest of contend- 
ing passions, rending the heart of poor Othello, stung to the soul 
by artful villainy, carried their impression home to the feelings 
and sympathies of the audience. There was however, in our 
apprehensiun a want of solemnity and weight in the senate and 
the earlier scenes, and above all a want of due discrimination of 

“Mrs. Duff, it is well known, has no equal perhaps, on either side 
of the Atlantic in Desdemona. Here she was pathetically grace- 
fal; magical in her power of smiles and tears, amiable in her de- 
lineation of conjugal affection, and affecting in the expression of 
pure innocence and femenine sorrow. Mr. Wood made a credit- 
able stand in Iago, though we think he is not generally very suc- 
eessful in portraying deep hypocrisy, cold-blooded turpitude, or 
revengeful dessimulation. 

MASTER BURKE. 

Although this wonder of the stage “is seen forever, he is seen 
forever.new.” The managers of the Arch Street Theatre have 
succeeded in prolonging his engagement. His Romeo, on Mon- 
day. evening was an extraordinary effort of Juvenile talent. No 
actdr could have brought more conception or discrimination into 
the character; and his acting like the chiaro oscuro of a picture 
breught into view many beauties which would not otherwise 
have obtained their value in the general notice of the audience. 
If Master Burke were arrived at the statute: of the man, his Ro- 
meo would possess all the attractive illusions, with whieh his 
celebrated countryman Barry, encircled that character, Critical 
gallantry forbids our saying a word, either in censure or com- 
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mendation of the Juliet of the night. If we exeept Miss Roce, 
the devoted, the romantic, and the lovely Juliet has no represer- 
tative in America. 


MRS. PAGE. 

This Irish lady, as will be seen by her card, is to have her ben- 
efit at the Chestnut street Theatre on Tliursday evening the 
5th of May, when we hope her countrymen will liberally enhance 
her patronage. Tw diversify and contrast the entertainments of 
the evening, the extraordinary quadripartite, or double twins,(two 
male and two female children,) will appear on the stage. Mrs. 
Page is a very interesting and vivacious comic actress, and we 
trust that our liberal and enlightened play-going community, will 
extend, on the night of her benefit, the patronage which her mer- 
its deserve. 





ORIGINAL PATCH WORK. 





“We will make a brief of it in our note-book.”—SHaxKsPrERE, 


ANECDOTES OF CURRAN. 


Shortly after the fatal measure of the union was eflect- 
ed, by the basest species of bribery and corruption, Mr. 
Curran on going to the old post-office in Collegegreen, 
observed Lord Palmerston who had voted for the demise 
of the countrty’s independence, contemplating the 
changes which were in progress, in transforming the 
house of the national senate into a Bank. As soon as 
the patriotic orator came up to the venal Lord, the lat- 
ter exclaimed, “ my dear Curran—Aow shocking our old 
parliament house looks!” “Oh! true,’ my Lord, retorted 
the sarcastic wit, “I do not wonder at your agitation, 
as it is usual for murderers to be afraid of ghosts.” 

Barry Yelverton, who, from being an usher in a second 
rate school in King-street, Dublin, rose on the wings of 
genius, to the peerage and a seat on the Judicial bench 
of the Court of Exchequer. The warmest and the most 
reciprocal intimacy subsisted between Lord Avonmore 
and Mr. Curran. Lord Avonmore was remarkable for 
his choleric propensities, as well as for a great susceptibi- 
lity in his temperament, which often agitated his feelings 
even on the bench, with petulent gusts of splenetic im- 

atience. Mr. Curran wishing to emancipate the mind 
of his friend from the ascendency of this imperfection, 
come one day rather late to dinner, and on entering the 
room where the company and the impatient host, were 
waiting, seeing the storm that lowered on his brow, 
Mr. Curran observed—“Excuse me, my Lord, for I was 
delayed by a most meleancholy circumstance, which 
took place in Clarendonmarket, as I was spoon through 
it on my way hither. It was, my Lord, a butcher and a 
child; the butcher with a bloody knife.” Lord Avon- 
more, amazed and excited, suddenly exclaimed: “What, 
has the villian murdered the child? Oh! good heavens!” 
His whole feelings were so engrossed in the imagined 
catastrophe, that he had neither eyes nor ears for what 
was passsing around him. He at length observed 4 
smile on every countenance, and looking with a kind 
searching glance on Curran, he said—* What! did you 
not say that the butcher had stabbed the infant to the 
heart a No, no, my Lord, I said that he plunged the 
bloody blade into the throat of a calf. 


Srupy. Aristotle observed toa youth who was com- 
) plaining of the insipidity of study, “the root of learning, 
my young friend, may be bitter; but believe me the fruit 
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Lorp Cuesrerrietp. This n of politeness, | 

happened to be at a party in eanios, he Voltaire was 
one of the guests. Chesterfield seemed to be admiring the 
brilliant circle of ladies that encompassed him, when 
Voltaire thus addressed him—“ My Lord, I know you 
a very competent judge of female charms—which now, 
tell me candidly, are more beautiful the English or the 
French ladies?” “Upon my word,’ replied the witty 
peer, with his usual presence of mind, af, am no connois- 
seur m paintings. 

Anticonus. When the conquerer foflowed his rival 
Cassander, into Asia, he exacted enormous tribute, and 
on the inhabitants reminding him that Alexander did not 
behave so oppressively—he replied, “that may be, for 
Alege reaped Asia, and I am erly yteaning after 

im.” 

Horca-Porcu,—After the publication of Dr. Johnson’s “ Jour- 
ney todhe Western Isles of Scotland,” he dined with a Scotch 
lady in London. The diner consisted of all the dainties of the | 
season, among which was a highly seasened dish of what is 
called hoteh-potch. After the Doctor had. tasted it, bis curled 
brows showed that he-did netgrelish it, when the lady, perceiving 
his axersion, took the opportunity ofasking him, “ if it was good !”’ 
“Very good for hogs,” answered ¢he philesopher-——Then, replied 
the lady, who was mortified by his remarks on her country 
try, “ pray Dr. Johnson, det me ‘help you to.a little more.” 

Echome oF 4 Puaciany Preacuer.—The Rev. Dr. Wilson, 
of Bristol, England, aequired great celebrity by his preaching; 
Dut his.repuietion was raised “on the ruins of another's fame.” 
He did.agt raise the materials of his sermons out of the mines of 
his own genius, or eloquence, but stripped the best productions 
of the ¢avines who preceded him, of their drapery of thought, 
and the paintings of language, with which he skilfully embellish- 
4 his own poor, denuded compositions. Fertunately for him, 
those who compose an audience of “ ood society” are not some- 
times so extensively read in pulpit lore, as in Waverly novels 
and accordingly, with such hearers, he passed for an eighth 
wonder of erudition, energy, .and pathetic declamation. 

It did, nevertheless happen, that the Doctor-was once detect- 
ed in his plagiarisms. One Sunday, as he was beginning to de- 
light the sprightly beaux and:belles belonging to his congregation, 
a grave old gentlerpan seated himself elose to the pulpit, and 
listened with profound attention. The Doctor had scarcely 
finished his third sentence, before the veteran critic muttered 
loudly enough to bejheard by those near him, “That's Sherlock!” 
The preacher frowned, and went on. He-had not proceeded 
much farther, when his tormenting interrupter broke out with, 
“That's Ti¥otaon!". The Doctor bit his lips, and paused, but 
thought it better to pursue.the thread of his discourse. A third 
exclamation of “ 'That’s Blair ! savas, however, too much for his 
pride and completely exhausted all his patience. Leaning over 
the pulpit, “ Fellow !” he erjed, “ if you do not hold your tongue, 
you shall be turned out.” ‘Without altering a muscle of his 
countenance, the grave old gentleman lifted up his head, and 
Jooking the Doctog in the face, retorted, “ That's his own.” 

Errrapu.—There is in the cometery of Niewwe Kerk, near the 
town of Delft, a marble monument of great arehitectura] beauty, 
erected to the memory of the eelebrated Grotius, which consists 
ofan urn, surmounted by a cherub, holding in one hand an in- 
verted toreh, and in the other the armorial bearings of the fa- 
mily. On one of the pannels is the bust of the great man, tastefully 
sculptured in bas relief, and on the other is the Latin inscription, 
of which’tle following is a translation. 

“ Here lies Grotius, the wonder of Europe, the admiration of 
the learned world, the most august of nature’s works, the sum- 
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mit of celestial genjus and virtue, the honor of the human race; 
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who merited the choicest cedars of Libanus,* for having defend- 
ed religion; whom Mars decorated with laurel, and Minerva. 
with olive, for having promulgated the laws of war and peace ; 
whom England and France regarded as the prodigy of Holland ; 
whom the court of Sweden retained in her service. Away from 
his tomb, ye who have never glowed with the fervent love of 
letters and of patriotism.” 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


PARTING THOUGHTS 
ON THE EVE OF EMIGRATION. 


By James Sylvins Law, author of the “Irish Catholic,” a patriotic 
poem. 


Sad musing, I sat, by the slow rolling stream, 
Where I oft had reclined me before, 
Indulging a pensive, a sorrowful theme, 
For the days I shall never see more! 


I thought of the fair gilded seenes of my youth, 
And the moments of juvenile joy, 

When my pathway, unthorny, was flowr’y and smooth, 
As I bounded, a light-hearted bey. 


Then nature was lovely and gorgeously dress’d, 
And a paradise smiled all around ; 


With contentment and pleasure my bosom was bless'd, 
And my hours were with happiness crowned. 


Life’s ocean, unruffled, spread wide to my sight, 
On whose surface the sun brightly shone ; 

And it seemed to my view our vast mirror of light, 
That reflected the blue skies alone. 


But rip’ning to manhood—and cast on the world, 
A difficult part to perform, “ 

Ere of Enterprize’s Bark were the sail unfurled, 
Hope’s Life-boat was beat by the storm! 


My prospects no more were in beauty arrayed, 
Alas! how reversed was each seene: 

Life’s sun-gilded landscapes were darkened with shades, 
And its skies were no longer serene! 


Oh! false was my learning from Infancy’s page, 
For now, by experience, I find 

That fancy views all things, in youth or in age, 
Through the midium and light of the mind. 


Oh! "tis not creation that varied appears, 
Like the changeable fashion of dress; 

But the scene-painting mind that clothes nature in tears, 
Or the joy-smiles of beautifulness. 


Ah! little avails it! how cloudless the day, 
When the heart is the dwelling of care ! 

How vain are the beauties of Spring or of May, 
If Peace is the prey of despair! 


I have seen when the Summer was smiling and bright, 
And his damask-robe charming to see, 

When I felt not the touch or the pulse of delight, 
For, alas! twas not Summer to me! 





* The allusion is, probably, to the custom of the Romans, anointing 
their books with the juice of the Cedar, which preserved them from 


worms. 
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And I’ve seen, when the dark days of winter were o'er, 
And the woodlands were vocal with spring, 

That I could not feel happy, my heart was so sore, 
Or rejoice when all nature could sing! 


I was born to be cheerful as a bird on thetree, 
When it carols the welcome of May ; 

But pensiveness came, when it was net for me, 
To mingle in cheerfulness’ lay. 


I grew in a land that ere while had been bless’d, 
With the gifts of a bountiful heaven; 

But foes came in swarms and its sons were distress’d, 
Or abroad o’er the universe driven. 


I sprung in 2 soil, that was hallowed at first, 
With the blessings of nature and art; 

But Man grew degen’rate, and so was accursed, 
To the mis’ries that harass the heart. 


And now, to my anguish, I live to behold 
My cruel-fallen brethren in chains: 

Some worshipping power, others sinning for gold, 
And rewarded with toil for their pains. 


Some servilly kissing the Tripod of state, 
Where slavery with cruelty sways ; 
Some paying devotion to any thing great, 
And resounding their task-master’s praise. 


And Merit I’ve seen in the garb of distress, 
The sons of true Genius in rags; 

Yet Hirelings and Knaves in a costlier dress, 
And the Traitor with bright shining bags. 


Iv’e seen—oh, ye Gods what I've lived to have seen ! 
The indigenious sons of the soil, 

Forsaking the island all nations call “green,” 
Leaving ingrates the fruits of their toil. 


I saw them pursued for théir riches an ! lives, 
And defenceless, betake them to flight, 

From the “Island of Saints,” where no Cockatrice thrives, 
Save the time-serving wretch when in might. 


Qh: thus have ye witness’d the wolf-hunted flocks, 
Forsaking the fold and the field; 

And flying for safety to mountains and roeks, 
When the vales had no shepherd to shield. 


Indulging these thoughts as I sat by the Banx,* 
Near the close of a fine summer day, 
marvell’d to think, ifI felt as a Man, 
That I longer in Kedar should stay. 


My mind was a mirror, that showed by reflectiou, 
That Erin had children but few, 

Possessed of true spirit and filial affection, 
Which Hate did not strive to undo. 


It showed me the struggles which Virtue had made, 
And the efforts of Genius to rise; 





* The Bann, one of the largest rivers in Ireland, rises in the mountains 
of Munroe, runs several towns, then falls into Lough Neah, 


amidst whose vast volume of waters it seems to loose itself; but its current 
is renewed, and much widened, after issuing 
ST Ec cn eee ' 
poure its bright 


of the nothern extre- 
and Derry ; and 
into the Atlanti¢ ocean, four miles below Colerian. 
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And how Patronage shrunk from their toueh, and decayed, 
While Misanthropy darkened their skies. 


Then who in a land so debased would remain, 
With a will that has freedom to roam? 

Or who, dread Oppression! would suffer thy chain, 
While to westward lies Liberty's home ! 


Let us fly, ye Hibernians, who scorn to be slaves, 
From a country so harshly oppressed : 

Oh come! let us haste o’er the wide swelling-waves, 
To those shores that with freedom are bless’d. 

Crove, near Portglenone, wg t 
Antrim, Ireland, Aug. 18 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our subscribers in Augusta (Ga.) will please pay the 
amount of their subscriptions to the Postmaster. 

We expected to have heard from our friend in New 
Orleans before this time. Mr. Simmons, of this city, 
is authorized to collect subscriptions for the Jrish 
Shield in Baltimore. Our Boston friends will obli 

’ us by paying their respective subscriptions to Mr. 
P. Mooney. 

Mr. Dwyer, of Nashville, (Tenn.) will please promote 
the interest of the Irish Shield, by having the sub- 
scriptions of the paper collected in that city; and 
Rosert Burke, Esq., of Pittsburgh, (Pa.) will confer 
a favour, for which we shall be grateful, if he em 
some responsible person to collect for us in that spi- 
rited city. 

As soon as the Academy of Fine Arts of this city shall 
open, we will give our readers a series of critiques, 
in succession, on the pictures. Our criticisms will be 
the candid and impartial estimate of opinion. 

A CaxepontAN shall have, we assure him, “ fair play,” 
in his proposed controversy with us, in the Jrsk 
Shield, on the origin of the first inhabitants of Alba- 
nia. We are “ready for the fight and eager for the 
fray ; “and to prove,” as Sir Callaghan says, that 
“we built up, Scetland with our own hands.” But 
the public will be the judges of the lists. 


TERMS OF THE IRISH SHIELD. 


Four Dollars per annum—No paper will be sent to the country 
unless six months’ subscription 1s paid in advance. 





A CARD. 
MRS. PAGE'S BENEFIT. 
CHESNUT STREET THEATRE. 


First appearance of the Double Twin Children in Philadelphia, 
Master H. Mills, Master R. Mills, Miss E. Mills and ‘Miss M. Mills. 

Mrs. Page takes leave respectfully to acquaint her friends and 
the public that her rmst penertt in Philadelphia will take place 
at the Chestnut street Theatre on Thursday evening, the 5th of 
May, 1831, when will be presented, Morton's celebrated Comedy 
of EDUCATION, witha variety of other entertainments; and on 
which occasion the Double Twin Children, all born at one Birth, 
and now but seven years of age, (from the Tremont Theatre Bos- 
ton) will make their first and only appearance this season, prior 
to their departure for the South ; they having in the handsomest 
manner volunteered their services. 

Mrs. Moreland, Miss Julia Turner and Mr. Kelley will algo 
appear on the occasion, having kindly volunteered their services. 
Further particulars will be expressed in the bills ofthe dey. The 
box sheet will be open on Wednesday morning. 
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CHRESTOMATHIC INSTITUTION 
And preparatory School for the College and University, No. 46, 
Harman Street. 
P. 8. CASSERLEY, T, C. D. PRINCIPAL. 
In this Seminary, intended for generul education, youth shall be care- 
fully and expeditiously prepared ‘for Professional, Mercantile and Me- 
chanical pursuits; according to the best modes now followed in Burope 


and America, 
Classical. 

Terms for the English course Spelling, Reading, Tables, &c. $5 00. 
Writing, Arithmetic, Elocution,&c. 6 00. The adove with Grammar, 
Geography, History, Xc. 7 00. Do. with Globes, Book-keeping, Xe. 
1000. Do. with.Geometry,-Algebra, &c. 12 50 per quarter of twelve 
weeks. 

For the Classical eourse.—Junior Classics as far 'as Caesar and Greek 
Testament, $10 00. Intermediate do. to Sallust, Virgil and Greek 
Reader inclusive, 12 50. CoHegiate or entrance course, [5 00. French, 
Spanish, and Italian, each 5 00. Quills and Ink, per quarter, 0 50.— 
Fuel for the season, payable on the ist of November, 1 00. Boarding 
per annum, paid quarterly in advance, 200 00. 

Ep The quarter charged if oncé commenced, 

Yourg Gentlemen going through College, would derive much advan- 
tage by reading their Greek and Roman Classics under Mr. C., who 
is agraduate of one of the most celebrated Universities of Europe. At- 
tached to the establishment is a flourishing Female Sehool, under the 
superintendance of Mrs, Casserly, assisted by a competent Governess, 
Between both Schools there are five skilful and intelligent Teachers con- 
stantly employed; and without any invidious conrparison, it can be ho- 
nestly asserted, that in no Sclhiool in New-York is there more. unceasing 
altention paid to the solid improvement of the pupils. 

*,* A fewxrespectable private tuitions attended, 


The Academic course is divided into the English and 





CATHOLIC BOOKS, 
For Sale at James Bryan's Book Store, 322, Broadway. 


ABER’s Difficulties of Romanism, by the Rt. Rev. J. F. M. Tre- 
vern, D. D., Bishop‘of Strasburg, late Bishop of Aire; Amicable 
Diseussions on the Charch of Englund and on the ‘Reformation in 
general, by Bishop Trevern, translated by the Rev. William Richmond, 
Milner’s End ef Controversy; Ditto Vindication; Ditto - Letters ; 
Fietcher’s Comparative View of the Grounds of the Catholic and Pro- 
testant Churches; Fletcher's Sermonson the Four Marks of the Church; 
Father Rowlan, a North American Tale; The Following of Christ; 
The Office of the Holy \Week; The Spiritual Combat; .The -Soul 
united to Jesus; the Roman Missal, by the Rt. Rev. John England, 
Bishopof Charleston ; focket Missal, or Companion-to the Altar, for 
heSundays and principal Festivalsthroughoat the year; Cochin’s Cere- 
monies.of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass; Augustine’s Meditations ; 
Notes on a Protestant Catechism ; Sincere Christian; Poor Man’s Cate- 
chism; Catholic Christian; Baxter’s Meditations ; Suffering of Christ; 
History of the Bible; Christian Directory ; Principles of Catholics ; 
England’s Conversions; Cobbett’s Letters; a collection of Psalms, 
Hymns, Anthems, Xc. (with the Evening Office ;), Ward's, Eratta; 
Ward's Cantos ; Catholic Manual ; Life of St. Patrick ; Catholic Chris- 
tian’s Guide, or a Manual of Spiritual Exercises for Catholics, with the 
Eveiing Office of the Church, in Latm and English, and a selection of 
pious Hymos, arranged by the Very Rev. John Power, of New-York; 
Letters onthe Spanish Inquisition, by T’. J, Flaherty, S. E.C.; A Devout 
Life, from the French of St. Francis of Sales; the Very Rev. John 
Power’s New. Téstament, byway of question and answer; Virtuous 
Scholars ; True Piety; Hohenlohe’s Prayer Book; Key of Paradise ; 
Path to Paradise; Grounds of the Catholic Doctrine ; quarto and octavo 
pee Bibles ; Doway Testaments; Diurnal Romanism, Catechisms, 
Cc. &c, 
(<> Also, a large assortment of School Books and Stationary, cheap 
for cash, Jan. 12. 
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PASSAGE FROM NEWRY AND BELFAST. 
ASSENGERScan yet be engaged to return per ship JOSEPHINE, 
Captain Britton, from Newry, if immediate application be madeto 
ALEX. THOMPSON, or 
ABM. BELL & Co. 33 Pine street. 





December 17. 





PASSAGE TO LIVERPOOL. 
ue very superior coppered, and copper fastened ship SPLENDID, 
Captain Britton, having the most part of her cargo engaged and 


going on board, will be despatched'immediately. For passage im cabin 


or steerage, having elegant furnished accommodations, apply on board, 
ip, or to 

ALEX. THOMPSON, or ABM. BELL & Co. 
18. 33, Pine street. 


east side of Peck 


Advertisements. 


AMES CLOHESEY sells good ELA'T'’S on the most reasonable 
terms for CASH, ut 36, Division street. Jan, 12. 





THE PATENT MEDICATED 
VAPOUR BATH ESTABLISHMENT. 
These Baths are under the sole control and management of J. P. 
Carroll, No. %, John st., 2 doors east of Nassau st. N. Y. 


reNuE Baths are now in full operation, and are recommended by the 
first members of the faculty ; and also, that since they have been in 
operation, the subscriber has administered them-to between ficenty and 
tharty thousand patients. Of the most inveterate and extraordinary 
casgg which have come within his knowledge, he has kept a particular 
dnd accurate list ; from which it will be found, on inspection by those __ 
interested, that the complaints which most speedily and certainly give 
way to the use of these Baths, (with the aid of other proper treatment.) 
are the following : 

Sudden Cold, Fever and Agne, Rheumatic, Syphilitic and G Affec- 
tions, attended with Ulcers, Blotehes and Eruptions of the skin ;; Sal- 
Rheum, Erysipelas,. Pimpled Face, Dry Scurvy,.Leprosy, Ring Worm, 
Tetters and other diseases of the skin ; Repetled or Reeeded Small Pox, 
Measles, Scarlet Fever, Putrid and Uleerated Sore Throat, Croup, Asthma, 
Thrush, Hooping Cough, Quinsy, Enlarged Tonsils, Ear Ache, Deafaess, 
Tic-Doloureux, Nervous Irritability; Debility, and other Asthmatic and, 
Phlegmatic diseases of the Liver, Jaundice, Bilious and Painter’s Cholic ; 
Cramp, Spasm, Convalsive Fits, Paralysis, Fipilepsy, Visceral Odstractions, 
Dropsy, Glandular Obstructions Scrotulous Diseases, Diseased Hip Joint, 
White Swellings, Rickets and other Diseases of Bones and. Joints, Inter- 
mittents attended with Organic and Glandular Derangement, and also 
Typhoid and other arcent and inveterate Pevers, Checked Perspiration, 
Influenza, Swelling of thé Tonsils and Glands of the Throat, &e. these 
baths never fail to give eous relict, and produce a certain-cure.—~ 
They have a tendency to Exhaustion, Languor anid fatigue, to raise 
the spirits and uanquilize Nervous Irritability , toassist Digestion and increase 
Appetite. 

YP Baths are sent out to any part of the city at five mifiites notice, with 
proper persons to administer them, when ee Privaté rooms, with 
baths by the day, week or roonth. Portable baths for sale: 

Concentrated Syrap of Liverwort, a new, safe and valuable medicine 
for Coughs, Spitting of Blood and Consumption, to be bad as above, and 
herbs of al] kinds, tresh from the Shakers, for sale. 

J. P. CARROLL. 


(The following is an extract of the opinion delivered by an emiuent Lon- 
don Physician, at a public meeting, on the salutary anu salubrious effects 
resulting from the use of Vapour Baths ) 

“ In proof of the correetuess of his assertions, he appeals to experience, 
which shows that the use of the Vapour Bath is in reality a tonic, and forti- 
fies the system against cold.” : 

“ Heat and cold are relative terms, and by ‘themselves considered, are 
neither strengthening nor debilitating, but are only, or principally soy as a 


} consequcnee of certain states of the human system at the time of taeir appli- 


cation. Heat and Vapour combined, have been long kriown to be the miost 
valuable means of cure in most diseases ; and wherever they have been judi- 
ciously alministered, they have been highly appreciated ; and mM no-way can 
they be so effectually combined and applied as by the Medicated Vapour 
Batirs. Pure morals have been ordinarily concected with cleanliness, and 
in this respect the Vapour Bath must be admitted to havea nvost friendly 
influence upon society. Its immediate effects are a pleasmg sensation, and 
an agreeable warnith apon the whole body. ‘The viral organs are immedi-~ 
ately relieved from an overcharge of blood; the skin seems extended and 
beeomes softened ; the dry and useless seurf skin soon becomes detached 
from jts whole surfsce ; the noxious gasses that were eedped up in the cele 
lular membranes, as well as in the bluod vessels, are at once disenga ; 
the patients appear to be relieved of a strong sense of irritability and a heavy 
burden ; their spirits are recruited and refreshed ; they experience an agility 
and flexibleness of muscle to which before they were strangers ; the w 
functions of the body are then in a healthy exercise, producing com 

ease, and certainly inereased strength and energy.” 


BOSTON ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE subscriber begs leave most respectfully to inform his friends 
and the community, that he has returned from_lis late residence, 
Central Court, to his old and well known Boarding Establhment, . No, 
23, Federal street, corner of Franklin street, (the same having been 
thoroughly repaired,) where he feels happy to state it will be in his 
power to devote his time exclusively to the accommodation of his old 
friends, and such Ladies and Gentlemen-as pleasure or business may 
invite to Boston. 

Those who are partial to quietness and seclusion, may here enjoy 
that.comfort; whilst the short walk.to the Post Office and State Street, 
renders it convenient to the man of business. 

The subscriber adds, that on his part no pains will bespared to enable 











such Ladies and Gentlemen as may favor him with their patronage, to 


feel themselves at home. 4 
> Transient Boarders acommodated as ususl. 
Boston, 1831." ‘THOMAS MURPHY. 
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THE.PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 
AND LADIES’ LITERARY PORT FOLIO. | 


NEW Series of this Periodical, enlarged, impraved, and accom- 

panied* with an Engraved Title Page, was commenced January 
2d, 1830. . The publication is devoted to choice Literature, both native 
and exotic. . AH the foreign periodicals of rank are received by the edi- 
tor, from which such extracts are given us are calculated to strengthen | 
the understanding, enliven the fancy, or amend the heart. Thedepart- | 
meant of original communications embraces the productions of some of 
our best and most reputed writers. and it is the endeavour of the pier 
to admit nothing into his pages that may offend the eye of modesty, er 
waver from the path of truth. 

The work is regularly published every Saturday, and forwarded to 
subscribers by the earliest mails. Each number contains eight impe- 
rial quarto pages, printed on good paper, with new type. Each vo- 
lume will be embellished with six ‘elegant copperplate engravings. 
Terms, $2 50 per annum, Address Josepu Harpine, Publisher, 36, 
Carter’s Alley, Philadelphia. 








CHARLESTON PACKETS. 
MIE fo owing vessels will form a regulur-ine of Packets the ensuing 
- season, between Philadelphia and Charleston,S.C. They are all | 
first rate vessels of their class, and insure at the lowest rates, 
Rrig Langdon Cheves, Captain John Baker 
Schooner J.C. Calhona, Captain J@ho Ireland. 
Ann Eliza, Captain George Doiles. 
For freight or passage apply at the Packet Office, on Girard’s wharf ; 


MORRIS SMITH. 


te 





THE KEEPSAKE, 
AND: OTHER LONDON ANNUALS, FOR 1831. 
HE KEEPSAKE, for 1831, with eighteen Engravings, by the most | 


» eminent artists. { 
The HUMOURIST, for 1831, with fifty Engravings and numerous | 
Vignettes. . 
The JUVENILE FORGET ME NOT, for 1831, (not Ackerman’s, | 
although with the same title,) with twelve splendid Engravings, edited | 
by Mrs. C. Hall. 

The Suabseriber has just received a copy of the above London An- | 
nuals, for 1831, which may be seen at his Store. Ne effort has been 
spared te vbtain a supply of the Keepsake for sale—ouly about fifty | 
copies for sale have yet reached this country; which were all disposed | 
of in New York on New Year’s day ; so that until further arrivals from 
England patience must be exercised. JOHN M‘KEWAN, Jun., 

66, Chesnut Street. 


> Another supply of Friendship’s Offering and Winter’s Wreath 
have been received. 








THE REMEMBRANCER, MUSICAL BIJOU, &e. . 


rt apanie: received from. London, the Musical Bijou, an Album of music, 
poetry and prose, for 1831, edited by T. H. Burney, with illustrations. 

The Remembraneer, edited by Thomas Roscoe, containing 15 engravings, 
splendidly bound in embossed leather, 

Vhe Iris for 1831—12 plates. 

The Falstaff Comic Annual, Musical Gem, Forget-me-Not,&e. For sale 

. ) -L. CAREY & A. HART, 
Corner of Fourth and Chesnut streets. 





. LANDSCAPE ANNUAL. 


UST received, ‘The Tourist in Italy,” by Thomas Roscoe, with 
twenty six fine plates, engraved under the direction of Charles 
Heath, viz.: Venice, ‘the Belbi Palace, Titian House, The Dogana da 
Naré, The Rialto, Lord Byron’s Palace, St. Mark’s Place, Interior of 
St, Mark’s Charch, The Campanile, the Library, Rome, the Bridge and 
Castle of St. Angelo, Mount Aventine, Mountain of St. Peters, Temple 
of Peace, The Forum, Temple of Vesta and House of Riensi, Temple of 
Mars, Temple of Pallas, the Borghese Palace, Remat, Sybles’ Temple, 
Tivoli, Civiti Castellana, Falls of Terni, Bridge 6f Augustus, Town and 
Lake of Lugo. 

The Remembrancer, Falstaff’s Comie Annual, The Iris, Musical 
Masical Gem, &e te ; 

or sale by 


E. L. @AREY & A. HART, 
Fourth and Chesnut Streets 








‘Adveriisements 





‘THE JOURNAL OF HEALTA 
BE published in Numbers of 16 pages each, octavo, on the second and 
fourth Wednesdays of every month. Price per annum, $1 25, in 


advance. Subscriptions and communications (post paid) will be re- 


| ceived by Jupan Donson, Agent, No. 108, Chesnut street, opposite the 


Post Office, P! Hadelphia. 
I for the ensuing year, er to the second velume, of this 
Journal, will please. attend to the terms as above stated, on which the 
work is to be sent to them. 

Complete sets of the first volume can al ways be furnished to order, at 
the usual rate. 

The Journal of Health, including Index, will form at the end of the 
year a volume of 400 pages ectavo. 

All new subscribers to commence with No, 1, of each year—back 
numbers at.all times furnished,. The strictest punctuality observed in 
supplying agents, and in forwarding by mail to any part of the country 


Subscribers 








CATHOLIC BOOKS. 

UGENE CUMMISKEY respectfuily informs his friends and ths 

public, that he has no in the press, and will have réady for deliy- 

ery next month, ConsipERATIONS upon Curistian THOTHS AND 

CuristTiaw DutTirs, digested into Meditations and Lnstructions for every 

Day in the Year—By the Rt. Rev. Dr. Challinor. This work is com- 

prised in two volumes duodecimo, at the low price of One Dollar per 
volume, 

E. C, offers also for sale, at reduced prices, Butler’s Lives of the 
Sainls, in twelve volumes, embellished with engravings. Folio, quarto 
and octavo Bibles, Testaments and Prayer Books, witha general assort- 
ment of Catholic Books. {>> Lingard’s History of England, in twelve 


| volumes. 


January 15, 1831. 


—_—— 


NEW MUSIC, FOR THE PIANO, 
VERY CHEAP. 

UST received, and for Sale by E. LIT’TELL, coruer of Chesnut and 

Seventh Streets, the Crusaders, a Ballad, written by J. F. Cooper 
O, merry row the bonny bark, a Nothumbrian melody, sung with un- 
bounded applause by Miss Clara Fisher, the music arranged for the 
piano or harp, by John Parry; the Soldier's Grave, manody omthedeath 
of Sir John Moore, poetry by the Rev. Charles Wolfe, the musie~by 
Fhomas Williams; Wha'll be king but Charlie, a favourite Scotch 
ballad, the words by Sir Walter Scott, adapted and arranged for the 
piano forte by Haydu Corri; Oft in the Stilly Night, a Seoteh air, 
ftom Moore’s National Melodies, arranged hy J. Stevenson ;° Come rest 
in this bosem, written by Thomas Moore, Esq., adapted to the favour- 
ite air, Fleure da Tage; the Uyrolese Pheasant’s Song, arranged for the 
piano forte, by Joseph Hart; General Andrew Jackson's President 





| Grand March, for the piano forte; a favourite Swiss Waltz, with Voris 


tions for the harp or piano forte, by P. R. Morgan; a favourite Wahz, 
for the piano forte, composed by Mozart; Combinatioa Waltzes, No. 


9, 10, 11, 12. 


NEW LINE OF PACKETS, TO SAIL FROM 
L1lvV ERPOOL FOR PHILADELPHIA. 
On the 20th of every month: throughout the year. 


Full or not full, if the wind is favourable, 
HIP ANN, Thomas J. Bird, Master,.to sail from Liverpool, IJth 
month, (Nov.) 20th. 

Ship JULIUS CESAR, Thomas L. M‘Mullin, Master, to sail from 
Liverpool 12th month, ( Dee.) 20th. 

Ship DELAWARE, Charles M. Bartleson, Master, to sail from Liv- 
erpool, Ist month, (January) 20th. 

Ship JOHN WELLS, Eii-Curtis, Master, to sail from Liverpool 2d 
Month, (February) 20th. 

Ship ARAB, John Ball, Master, to sail from Liverpool 3d Month, 
(March) 20th. 

These ships ure commanded by able and skilful Masters, aud sail re- 
markably fast; they are coppered and copper-fastened, and are in all 
respects very eligible conveyances, having such accommodations as wii! 
insure very great comfort and convenience to passengers. For further 
particulars apply to 





THOMAS E. WALKER, & Co., 
No. 15, North Fourth Street. 





PASSAGE FROM LONDONDERRY TO PHILADELPHIA. 


WDERSONS wishing to engage passage for their friends in a first r'¢ 
ship, to sail from Londonderry for this port, on or before the 1th 
April next, or by another to sail earlyin May, maynow «lo so by ap: -y 
ing to ROBERT TAYLOR. 
No. 276, Market Street, dbeve Eighth 

















